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COME TO THE FOREST. 
BY MRS LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 
— . 
Original. 
Come to the forest, and look and learn, 
Here is instruction for one and all; 
Who would the beautiful lesson spurn, 





e 


Of the flowers that spring, and the leaves that fall. 


Come.tu the forest, ye proud and high! 
Bow at the foot of the verdant pine; 
Can you with its majesty hope to vie? 
Or wilt thou measure its strength by thine? 


An hundred times, has the breezy spring 
Returned with its sunbright looks to play, 

Where the eagle sat with impatient wing, 
O’erlooking the forest, in quest of prey. 


Look at thyself by the pine tree’s side, 
Weak little thing, of a few short years; 

See how preposterous all thy pride, 
Splendor, and honor, and fame appears. 


Come to the forest, ye poor and low, 
Who at your humble state repine; 
Look how contented the birches grow, 
Safe from the tempests that wring the pine. 


The melodious loves, of the birds of heaven, 
Float on the breeze, from its balmy breast; 

The sun-shine, the dew, and the shower, are given 
To brighten the beauty, in which °tis drest. 


And beauty, and love, and the dew of peace, 
Alike to the rich, and poor, are lent; 

Look at the birch, as it bows to the breeze, 
And learn that happiness is content. 


Come to the forest, and look at the beech! 
Ye who have silver, and gold in store, 

As it scatters its nuts, you will hear it preach, 
Give of your bounty to feed the poor. 


Come to the forest, ye meek, and view 
The sweet little blossom of pensile stem, 

Bathing in drops of heavens, pure dew, 
Brighter than royalty’s diadem. 


Meekly it bends, if the careless tread, 
Presses it down on the cold bare sod; 

Then raises so sweetly, its beautiful head, 
And offers a richer perfume to God. 


Come to the forest, ye fair and gay! 
Look at the laure] in summer bloom; 

Its clustering blossoms will fade away, 
Beauty and splendor, will share their doom. 


But winter with all his frost and storm, 
Shivers in vain its dark green leaves; 
There is a magic around its form, 
Where the spirit of beauty eternal lives. 


Look at the laurel! and learn to prize 
More that the beautiful summer bloom, 
The green leaf of piety that defies 
The storms of life of the wintry toinb! 


Come to the forest, Misanthrope! 

Listen how sweetly the small birds sing; 
Happy in spite of the world or thee. 

Gaily they flutter the glittering wing. 


Look at their little heads rais’d to heaven, 
While richly in melody is exprest 

Praise and thanksgiving to Him who has giv’n, 
Beauty and cheerfulness, food and rest. 


Come to the forest, and see it fade! 
When autumn closes the ripen’d year; 
Where is the blossom, the leafy shade, 
And brids that were singing so gaily here? 


Dost thou lament for the leafless tree, 
Shadowy silence, and rifled bower? 

Spring will return, with her minstrelsy, 
Sun-light and beauty, and leaf and flower. 
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So in adversity’s, joyless hour, 
When rapture, and beauty, and song depart, 

Hope will arise with her soothing power, 

Whispering spring, to the listening heart. 


Thus when the autumn of life shall come, 
Stealing, and withering, nature’s bloom, 
Faith brings a garland from Jesus’s home, 
Pledge of a spring, to the wintry tomb. 
Liberty Penn. 


MY ELBOW CHAIR. 


Original. 





Tnveni portum, 
Nil mihi vobiscum. 


Aye, here I sit—here do I recline in thy inviting embrace; 
and while the copper kettle sings merrily as it basketh its jolly 
sides in the glow of a sea-coal fire upon its. squat trivet, with 
curtains drawn close so as to exclude the view of the vulgar 
world, do I revolve things past and done—acquaintance parted 
and dead, but never to be forgotten while memory holds her 
seat here, and, vue mihi!—youthful affections blighted, cold, 
withered—psha! I begin to grow melancholious—Passons sur 
ce chapitre! 

Ah, me, “non sum qualis eram!” Tam not what I was, with 
a step like unto the immortal stride of the second tutelar deity 
of Erin—the far-famed captain Patrick Carey. My hair no 
longer waves in chesnut curls; my brow hath more the sem- 


-\blance of a field in which some neophyte at plough-holding 


may have been exercising his art in making divers sinuosities, 
called, by courtesy, furrows, than the smooth expanse it once 
presented. My eyes! yes, I still have the same eyes with 
| which I gazed upon Emma L.; which danced with mirth and 

wept with sorrow at the follies and misfortunes of life; which 
have rested with affection upon forms of beauty, and kindly 
twinkled in many a*social party. My back assumes too many 
privileges, and politely displays an everlasting tendency to 
| bow, and—shall I confess it? aye, I will. I am rather appre- 
| hensive that the gout is making a settlement in the vicinity 
of my little toe! Well may I exclaim, “non sum qualis eram!” 

I am one of that much abused and seldom appreciated class, 
| called old bachelors—one of that clan so humuously described 
by the facetious George Colman, as a candlestick minus the 
|| extinguisher, that useful appendage to their companion. And 
|| yet, believe me, ladies, I am a happy man. I can laugh full 
as merrily as many of my friends who possess the extinguisher, 
and, between ourselves, more so than the best half of them, 
My ears are not affected with the accursed squalling of noisy 
|| brats—my spirit is not disquieted by the shrill tenore of a fe- 

male voice, squeaking forth the impotent rage of its owner in 

G alt; nor is my imagination ever appalled by that horrid ap- 

parition, the white-washer. Ido sometimes break my shins 
| over a pail of dirty water, which certainly calls forth a few 

supernumerary: exclamations; but my good landlady, knowing 
|| my veneration for peace and quiet, seldom vexes my soul by 
| this misfortune, and never doth the considerate handmaiden 
|| of the house, the gentle Dolly, disturb my repose by the re- 

moval of books or papers. Hey day! what doI see? Hath 

that saucy Dolly actually penetrated into my sanctum sancto- 
jjrum! She hath disturbed the whole economy of my arrange- 
ment. O, these women! these women! Well, I will ponder 
over the contents of my heterogeneous mass and set the drawers 
to rights. Odious, matrimonial phrase! 

Well, of all the bores in the world, sure the most detestable 
one is this overhauling of superanuated lumber—these me- 
mentos which only serve a man as a sort of spiritual mile- 
| stones, reminding him, at every step, of the uncertainty of the 
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vital tenure. Plague take the jade who caused this mischief! 
Sure she must be infected with this order mania, which truly 
|| appears to have bitten half the females in the street. Curse 









































the maid, and the drawer, and the ah! what is this)—How 
well I remember her! This was the pledge of happy days—of 
joyous, jovial times. As I gaze upon this long, glossy curl, 
the visions of past happiness rise to my mind as a dream-like, 
a glorious apparition. This is the pledge of my first love! and 
that is a sensation never known but once. It is youthful—it 
is ardent. Time creeps on—sobers the judgment—stays the 
imagination, and love becomes not less deep; but loses ail the 
romance of passion which dwells only with the first affections. 
Ah, well, I have loved as few ever did love; although when I 
contemplate my purple nose, tinged with good living, and when 
I gaze upon the portly marks of a rather stout gentleman, 
verging upon sixty, I cannot choose but laugh at the idea of 
love as connected with my present external appearance; yet I 
did love, and what I could do for her sake to show that love, 
that did I with avidity, with idolatry. 

Let me once more gaze upon this treasure, which Golconda 
were too poor to purchase; for my affection was too deep to 
admit of change, and has rooted her memory so fast to my 
heart that death alone can tear it away, and in depriving me 
of that, will deprive me of life itself. How well do I remem- 
ber the evening on which she gave me this token. Then we 
formed schemes of mutual happiness—pictured to ourselves a 
life of ravishing bliss. Emma loved with an angel’s purity. 
It was hardly an earthly passion; for the meaner desires fled 
at her approach. +She was formed a pattern for her sex. How 
exquisitely lovely was that face! how commandingly majestic 
that noble form! Then her mind—a garden of exotics which 
no weed defaced. Oh, what a pure mind she possessed! how 
energetic, how superior, yet how unassuming! Her spirit was 
too exalted for this earth, and God took her to himself, a glo- 
rified saint! And Emmaisdead! The grave hath long closed 
over my heart’s best love, and although I have laughed, aye, 
and have laughed merrily and often since that event, I can 
always drop a heartfelt tear to the memory of the purest, the 
holiest, and the most devoted beings that ever lived upon earth. 

How well do I recollect the last meeting! Emma had been 
unwell, very unwell. The restlessness and misery which I 
suffered were dreadful. Yet she seemed recovering, and in a 
fit of thoughtless hilarity, more to be remarked from the con- 
trast with my previous despondency, I assembled a party at 
dinner. The wine circulated rapidly—a most disgraceful riot 
was the consequence; and she, unluckily, heard the affair, im- 
proved and amended, of course, by being repeated. When I 
saw her afterwards, for the first time since the occurrence, and 
for the last time I ever gazed upon her alive, she burst into 
tears, which she vainly strove to conceal, as I entered the 
room. I cursed my stupid, my cruel folly to no purpose.— 
Promises of amendment then were useless. I had obtained a 
reputation for dissipation before I knew Emma, and she had 
endeavored to cure me of my bad habits, as she thought, suc- 
cessfully. I had, God knows, amended; but this last excess 
destroyed her budding hopes. The anxiety she suffered, in 
addition to her weak state of health had given her the death 
blow. Her agony had thrown her into a relapse. Two days 
afterwards I stood by the lifeless and shrouded form of all that 
I held most dear to my heart. I attended her funeral. I saw 
the earth close over her. I heard the hoarse rattling of the 
damp clods as they grated on the coffin lid, with a dead and 
hollow sound. I could not weep! My brain burned and my 
eyes reeled. I was choking; but no tear came to my relief. 
I staggered homewards and fell on the floor, a raving mad- 
man! This is the last relic of her love and of her devotion, 
and it comes up at times like a spirit from the gloom of death 
—aye, it comes up to reprove me. I love it still. 

And this? @ blurred and torn copy of verses, addressed to 
to “my empty pockets,” this is Fred Fitzroy’s, my truest, my 
dearest friend. Alas, poor Fred., thy fate was a miserable one 
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aed: 4 ied, Fr 4—th t married, and toas || of years which I have passed through as a dream, as a vision; 
indeed! Thou art married, Fre rou art ma | and the happy days of my youth revive with seven fold force. 


very a scold as ever wagged a tongue or bore the brand of nell ot Agios ia blso dead; and although ber Inbtend and tet 


cord into the temple of peace. ‘Thou wilt never again enliven | Du’ 
me with thy wit, for thou needest it all to defend thyself children may have mourned heavily for her, yet they mourned 


i od it) ho have no hope; but look forward to a more 
i d tic enemy; and yet the rascal deserved it | not as those w ; 
rate har to oe 4 perfect union in “another and a better world.” And as her 


; ied her for no earthly purpose but to pay his 
oH ghar canny eb valet ST ee Gala I ever for- life was, so should it always be with c+ of me Chris. 
get thee, thy wit, thy puns, thy song? Did I not love thee as tian and a worthy, a deserving wife an mot inl : ; a 
my own soul? Friendship is but a name, they say; but there. rests upon her memory, and she will live, se in “ ibly 
is magic in the name, and the mere sound allays the fury of | 1m the hearts of all who knew her, although the green so ne 
a host of devils blue, by conjuring up the noblest feelings that | Tests over one of the purest and sincerest hearts that ever beat 


i i j ace y in a mortal bosom. 
man is capable of possessing. It is a panacea for, poverty 
more potent than Count Rumford’s dish of potatoe skins And lo! another token of long passed days! ’Tis my school 


and cold water. When I reflect on our old companionship | Copy of Corderius—wet with many a tear wrung ‘from my 
the tear of affection dims my eye, and although thou art boyish eyes by the hard hand of Dominus Peter Princox, =i 
changed, Fred—although thy manly voice shrinks into a) Ceps scholar, Finsburiensis. I shudder as I _ the 
whisper at the approach of thy better and bigger half, and | pages of that ever-to-be-revered work. eee nis the ee 
thy proud independence of soul hath winged his flight of an anticipated horsing. Behold, my foolis oes pic — 
into some more congenial region—yct, Fred, can I laugh | to itself that long room filled with anxious faces—that mighty 
over the recollection of those right merry days, when thou | tribunal at the bottom, whereupon the mighty form of Peter 
didst pen such productions as this Ode to Empty Pockets, Princox reposes in more than consular dignity. He raises his 
And truly thou mightest have chosen a worse subject—the awful brow—the trembling urchin awaits his doom in fear and 
dark and dreary void of a penniless pouch is a more gloomily || agitation too mighty for deseription. Slowly the armed hand 
grand object of real life than all the fictitious horrors of Mr, | ascends—is poised for a moment to ascertain the due balance 
Radcliffe’s muse, or that ghostly veracious production, yelept | —descends with mighty force. A yell of pain and rage eg 
the “Three Spaniards.” More direful is that sight than those forth from the unfortunate sufferer. I see it all, and yet live: 
monsters which Fuseli’s prurient genius imagined, after an | If there is any thing that can awaken the sympathies of 
African supper upon raw pork. | man, (I mean, when I speak of man, a personage having some 
But thou, Fred, hast forgotten the days of thy youth!—the | feeling, some degree of human affection, and not a walking 
nocturnal rambles—the rare sprees of thy greener years are | Clothes-block,) it is the school book—the tattered, scribbled 
clean departed from thy memory! No more the terror of good | volume from which the rudiments of erudition were instilled 
citizens and spectacled granddames, and the champion of civil || into his soul. ‘There is my old Cordery, worn with hard usage 
and religious freedom in opposition to the oppressors of both, and very particularly greasy. There are the once blank pages 
those ancient and trusty civic guards, the watchmen; thou |!" front and rear, covered with a multitude of hieroglyph- 
shrinkest at the irate treble of thy fierce spouse, and art meta- || ics, which, = those days, appeared to my unsophisticated eyes 
morphosed into a most patient husband, lugging, most obe- | miracles of pictorial art, far more precious than those of Ti- 
tian or Vandyke. There they are—huge, stiff figures, vastly 


diently, a cart-load of squalling nuisances, and listening, with | 
. : resembling a pair of tongs, with legs and noses sufficient to 


meek and drooping aspect, to the wholesome admonitions of | ; 
this second Bellona, Ha! ha! ha! sic transit gloria, Fredi, || furnish forth the whole household of Djgzzae Pacha! mighty 


And yet, old friend, the springs of affection are not dried | warriors armed with swords of formidable dimensions, and 
up. My heart still is as tender as my toe towards thee. | other weapons, intended, I presume, to represent muskets and 
I love to hear thy voice, for it reminds me of the days of| agencies but bearing a marvellous similitude to the kitchen 
of my glory. I love to see thy face, though, Fred, time, that || opel. There, too, app eaperes houses, mighty palaces, two sto- 
ruthless destroyer, hath dimmed its beauty; for still, albeit thy | tics high and embellished with more windows than ever deco- 
visage hath faded, my eyesight keeps pace with it; and, like | ated the palace of ‘Solomon. Here are scrawls written by old 
an old fool, I can still transport myself, in imagination, to the | Schoolmates long since dead, and remarkable for nothing so 
snug little parlor in the old tavern. Even the kindly pressure of | much as a most thorough contempt for the four great rules of 
thy hand hath a peculiar charm which age can never deaden— English gremmar; and here, lo! a en scature of the worthy 
which years can never destroy. As I Jook upon thee my heart | pedagogue, for which Production my epidermic sustained con- 
warms with emotions long unfelt. As I trace these lines—the | siderable damage at his hands. Aye, here he sits, obscured 
offspring of thy sportive mood, do I not, even now, smile and || by his mighty spectacles, with a rattan long enough for a lance, 
chuckle joyously, and hath not the chirpings of thy muse dried | and—oh ye gods!—a nasal promontory more awful than Beachy 


the tear from my eye which the rememembrance of Emma | Head in a fog. Tia! ha! many long years hast thou been in 


had called there. Fred! Fred! friendship like ours can never | thy last resting place, Peter Princox; but here is an immortal, 


die: Back to your hiding place, dear, dear token. |a never-dying memorial of thee, which I will cherish even as 
This miniature is the sole memento of a loved—a lovely || my own soul. 
sister. There are the blue eyes, the golden hair, the snowy | And here are many other tokens—a withered flower, em- 
skin which were once so much admired and so much bepraised. | blem of my own life! This snuff box,—ah, Harry H., that 
There are the charms which lit the flame of Cupid in many | was thy gift! thy society more piquant than thy snuff; and 
a heart to whom Cupid was before a stranger, and which caused | though thou art snuffed out thyself, I remember thee well, and 
divers soi disant, unhappy gentlemen, to perpetrate bad po- | this bundle of letters, written thirty years ago; and these em- 
etry and worse prose. ‘There are the beauties which even en- | broidered gloves, and this little locket containing the hair of a 
livened old Tom Scoresby, as determined a bachelor then as, | deceased parent—here are ye all, all dear to me, all more valu- 
I fear me, I am now, and actually drove him to such a pitch | able than Peruvian mines. 
of desperation as to make him throw aside his ancient and | And thou, old man, art tottering on the same journey which 
tuusty snuff-colored breeches, to appear, radiant as the noon-| Emma hath taken. Thou art fullowing in the footsteps of 
duy sun, in a coat of the most recent fashion, with nether in-|| many a friend. The same quiet home which hath received 
teguments duly appertaining thereunto, and a hat of the new-) them outspreads its arms to take thee to its bosom. And yet 
est Ulock. Tiuly great must have been the power of those | I fear not the approach of death. I have lived long enough to 
chunms. | see the vanity of earthly joys, to appreciate the poorness of'|| 
Aud yet, Agnes, thou hadst the fate of beauty. To bud, to’ this world’s fascinations. In the sublime words of Cicero, I 
bloom, to fade, and finally to wither away as the morning | regret not that I have lived. I weep not over approaching dis- || 
auist ‘belore the beams of the sun. Agnes was married to as solution. I would not live over my long race; but I can re- 
exovliont 2 fellow as ever lived; a true hearted, noble man, | view it with pleasing retrospections, and can laugh at its merry 
Mer choive was a happy one in every sense of the word. | adventures as well as I can weep over its more serious pas- 
Dee's was au union of souls, and they lived long and hap-|/sages. I have, on the whole, lived happily. These tokens 
pily dugeiver for many @ year. It is a lovely and a pleasant | speak of past delights, and now, aged as I am, I still can man. 
aig lo see lle mw so amiable an aspect as that presented by | age to enjoy my closing days, while engaged in such pleasant 
any sitler aud her husband. No angry word or look disturbed | reveries, I occupy my much loved Elbow Chair. . 7. «. 
ther woyine! happiness. ‘They loved but for each other and | —= 
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due their chilies. ‘Dhey found the most unalloyed delight in| A pisarrointment.—A lady, who had boasted highly toa 
time own towmily civele, end although they were not ®o selfish dinner party of the good manners of her little darling, addres. 
as to comrtine tok Dliss exclusively to themselves, they sought sed him with— 

uo puter pleaswter tion could be found there. And what dear | “Charley, will you have some more beans?” 

Agnes wae her children axe. As 1 gexe on the rapidly devel-, “No,” was the ill-mannered reply. 

opwg form of her eldest, oud heer the silvery voice and tiny | “No!” exclaimed the astonished mother.—No what?” 
toctelepe of bear youngest deny, I almost fancy the long vista | “No vrans ma,” replied the child.. 
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GUENEVER, 


4 BALLAD—PART SECOND. 


Original. 


Guenever wepte in the princelie halle, 
She wepte in her chamber lone; 

T’were worse to her than deathe’s grim palle 
The deede Kinge Arthur had done. 


The rose fulle soone frome her cheeke did fade, 
And her cheeke grewe wan and pale, 

The red cherrie on her lip that laide, 
As soone from her lip did faile. 


Her crimsone sarke on the closete laye, 
Neglectede and coverde with duste; 

T’was neither worne by nighte nor daye, 
But le fte alone in its ruste. 


Her noble steede so shininge and blacke, 
Was heeded bie her no more; 

She strokde not his side, nor mountede his backe, 
To ride in the chase as before. 


It were a sighte one’s griefe to stir, 
To looke on her swollene eye; 

And thinke there were none coulde comforte her, 
None hé salte teares that coulde drie. 


She wepte not, that Sir Cradocke had founde, 
A lovlier bride than she; 

Bat she wepte that Kinge Arthur had bounde 
Himselfe bie a pledge so free. 


The pledge to every Knighte and Squire, 
A fairer than she to bringe, 

A pledge that the browne eyed winner’s hire, 
Shoulde be the hearte of a Kinge. 


Full well she knew that no Kinge’s hearte, 
But his owne had Arthur to give, 

And it in life or deathe was her parte; 
Withoute it she coulde not live. 


The ladyes alle in merrie Carliele, 
Scornde at the griefe of the queene; ; 
Theye callede her a lighte and foolishe chile, 
That once too happie had beene. 


And bie the side of Knighte and squire, 
_ Theye boastede Guenever’s paine 

Saying, “her rose had borne a brier, 
And woulde not a rose againe.” 


Mid’st of their joye in Carliele parke, 
Once theye assemblede for glee: 

On a pole theye hunge a crimsone sarke, 
In mockerie sporting free— 


Loud did theye crie “Guenever thou, 
Art a winsome queene no more 

The brooches of thie rich sarke nowe 
From thie proude bosome are tore. 


Then come thee downe from thie castle talle, 
From thie castle talle come downe 

Kinge Arthur he has had a greate falle, 
Ilis ladye has crackde her crowne. 


T’was over his wine that Arthur swore, 
His owne Kinglie hearte away; 

The price of his oathe Sir Cradocke bore, 
The hearte must be his this day. 


Go up sir Cradock, the palme is thine, 
Go up Sir Cradocke the brave; 

At thie bride’s feete shall Guenever whine, 
When Arthur is in his grave.” 


Theye dancede and shoutede till paste midnighte 
When a talle old hag came bie; 

With her foldede armes she stoode upright 
And thus to the thronge did crie: 


“I have a tale for ye fair ladyes, 
I’ve a tale for ye one and alle; 
To listene well to’t ye muste please, 

O under mie vengeance falle. 


For sporte ye came to this parke yestreene 
Youre heartes were alle gleesome then; 

And I hearde youre mirthe of Arthur’s queene 
Awaye in mie owne dark den. 


It were shame ye winsome ones, twere shame, 
To mocke at a sister’s griefe; 

For this foule deede ye are muche to blame 
And muste seeke youre owne reliefe,. 
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One of you or her Knight must ride, 

To Calize’s fairie grim: 
And get release for Kinge Arthur’s bride, 
And get release for him. 


Or bie the mirthe ye have had to-nighte, 
Bie the mirthe ye had yestreene, 

Shalle come on ye alle a deadliere blighte, 
Than ever befelle the queene. 


For the heartes of your proud lordes shall be, 
Torne oute before youre eyes; : 

And with youre children’s—one, two, three 
Theye shalle broile amid youre cries.” 


Then screamed the hag an unearthlie screame, 
Her armes flew open the while, 

Among the darke shades a lighte did gleame, 
And downe fell the heart of a chile, 


A flame of pale blue environde it rounde, 
Brisklie it broilde in the fire, 

And the headless chile danced on the grounde, 
Shriekinge in paine and in ire. 

“This is mie proofe,” the old hag cried, 
“This is mie proof to nighte, 

And ere nine suns over heade have hied, 
Mie wordes shall be finishde quite.” 


She graspde the chile and hurriede away, 
Swift through the woode or the aire, 
Leaving the ladyes so in dismaye 
Theye coulde not telle how or where. 


While the ladyes were holdinge their sporte, 
In the lone and distant place, 

Some of the Knightes returnde frome courte, 
And some returnde from the chase. 


One rappde loud at his chamber doore, 
And one rappde longe at his halle; 

Their shoutes were repeatede o’er and o’er, 
But no one answerde the calle. 


Nothinge was hearde but the rappe and the shoute, 
In all Carlicle that nighte; 

The lordes supposede theye were boltede oute, 
By their ladyes fair for spite. 


The sound of Sir Cradocke’s bugle shrille, 
Its notes o’er Carliele threwe, 

A moment after all was stille, 
Then an hundred bugles blewe. 


The Knightes then met in Sir Cradocke’s halle, 
Each with his belt and sworde, 

And there theye swore to perish or calle, 
Sir Cradocke their Kinge and lorde. 


Their bolted halles and their ladyes faire, 
Were soone forgotten in joye— 

In their huntinge suites theye revellde there 
With none their glee to annoy. 


Right hartie theye laughde at Arthur’s pride, 
Theye callde him a foolishe thinge, 

That he for a fairer than his bride, 
Shoulde pledge the hearte of a Kinge. 


Right hartie they langhed—the wine they passde 
Arounde more than three times three; 

And fulle as often their pledges caste, 
Forever one band to be. 


A pause was made in the merriment, 
The rattlinge of silkes was hearde, 
And a shrill crie as of voices blente, 
Made eache Knight graspe his goode sworde. 


The doore that was boltede as firme and faste, 
As anie doore in Carliele, 

Bie a thundringe blowe was open caste, 
And playde on its hinge awhile. 


Then rushed into the shining halle, 
The ladyes alle in a frighte; 

Each one stoutlie for helpe did calle, 
And graspde the hande of her Knighte. 


Then on his feet Sir Cradocke arose, 
Thus to the ladyes, he said— 

“Why for youre sporte this time have ye chose, 
When ye shoulde be alle abede? 


And whie did ye bolte the castle doores, 

When youre lordes were alle awaye; 
You’ve a scheme on hand, the blame is youres, 
For the Knightes wille triumphe to-daye.” 





Then the beautiful Mardia arose, 
To her lorde and the Knightes she saide; 
“Attend Sir Knightes and we’ll disclose, 
Whie we are not nowe abede.” 


Then she tolde their plaie in Carlicle parke, 
Howe theye mockede at Guenever, 

How they hung highe up her crimsone sarke 
And laughed at the Kinge and her. 


And she told them of the olde hag talle, 
That in the parke came them bie; 
And of the fright that did them befalle 

When the chile’s hearte she did frie. 


“And now Sir Cradocke my love,” she cried, 
And she criede moste bitterlie, 

“If thou and these Knightes our stead wont bide 
*Tis a a terrible thinge fer we.” 


Then said Sir Cradocke, then said the Knightes, 
“These wilie dames are too bolde 

To save ourselves the reins fulle tighte, 
Of their pastime we must holde. 


‘And we will fighte in their lawful cause, 
That comes in the open daye, 

But for nightlie trickes not Kinge nor lawes, 
Shall force us them to obeye.” 


Then the ladyes all to weeping felle, 
They wepte and theire handes theye wrunge; 
The depthe of their woe theye coulde not telle, 
And eache to her owne lorde clunge, 


Tears and entreaties were in vaine, 
The good men they could not move, 

Then bitterlie did they complaine, 
That their lordes did not them love. 


A change then over their feelings came, 
Deepe sorrow did theye aver, 

That they had spake ille of Arthur’s name 
And ille of his Guenever. 


And alle the ladyes in fair Carliele, 
Partook of Guenever’s woe; 

They wished her as erst a gleesome chile, 
Whene her mirth a stream did flowe, 


Againe they met in Carliele parke, 
A solemne council to holde, 

Theye met arrayde in bonnete and sarke, 
And each with plentie of golde. 


Bridlede and saddled their steedes stoode bie, 
Waitinge till theye shoulde decide; 
Whether to mounte their backes and flie, 
Or the wrath of the hag abide. 


They tarried not longe, but soone agreede, 
And there was not one saide, naye,— 

That eache shoulde mounte on her bonnie steede 
And awaye to Calize that daye. 


Never was seen bie ladye or Knighte, 
In Carliele or the worlde, tille then, 
Ladyes set forth in such wonderous sight, 
Bie far they outstripped the men. 


Repented then did Sir Cradock’s hearte, 
He mountede his milke white steede; 
And startede soone after theye did starte, 

To catche them he rode withe speede. 


When he came up he criede “ladyes fairie, 
I praye ye turne youre steedes backe, 
And I will to the fairie repair, 
For welle I do knowe the tracke.” 


Welle pleasde were theye alle, and shoutde theye, 
“To Sir Cradocke alle successe, 

If he dothe ride in our steade to-daye, 
The fairie the deede shalle blesse.” 


Then Sir Cradocke his white steede spurrde, 
And rode to the river’s brinke, 

There, when the crie of a chile he hearde, 
His hearte withine him did sinke. 


He thought of Mardia and the tale, 
She told of the hag in the park; 

Then did his courage begine to faile, 
For the woods arounde grewe darke. 


Not longe bie the river’s brinke he stoode, 
When the rowne boate floatede bie, 

Then raisde his haire and froze his bloode, 
A sighte on the bottome did lie. 





The hag with an hundrede heartes, sat there, 
Withe life alle quiveringe yete; 

She wippde offe the bloode with her mattede haire 
And then a broade knife she whete. 


Shrickinge with joye she cut theme in twaine, 
And into the fire theme threwe; 

Thrice greater became Sir Cradock’s paine, 
As close to the shore she drewe. 





She sprinklede the ashes on the shore, 
An hundrede fairie formes arose; 
Theye stoode alle up Sir Cradocke before, 
And soothde his feares to repose 


Then callinge upone Sir Cradocke’s name, 
Quicke boundinge over the wave; 

The fairie of Calize came, 
And the hundrede formes she drave! 


“Sir Cradocke,” said she “nowe mounte thie steede, 
And haste thee backe to Carliele, 

Haste thee back to Carliele with speede, 
For thou shalt be Kinge awhile. 


Thou shalte be Kinge but a single daye 
Then the hearte of a Kinge is thine, 

And thou shalt yield to Arthur straighteway, 
The pledge he made when in wine. 


Then shalt thou save the heartes from paine, 
Of childer and ladyes fair, 

And Carliele shalle be merrie againe, 
The glee againe shalle be there.” 


Soone on his steed Sir Cradocke sprung, 
And hurriede backe to Carliele; 

Where joye was shoutede bie everie tongue, 
And he was Kinge for the while. 


And then Kinge Arthur again was Kinge, 
And Gnenever she was queene; 

Never before or since such a ringe 
Of joye in Carliele hathe beene. 





Kinge Arthur dwelte in his castle high, 
In favore withe alle his Knightes; 

And Guenever the pride of his eye, 
With her ladyes joined in delightes. 


This lesson the Kinge and Knightes welle learnde, 
Never to pledge when in wine; 

And this good advice the ladies earnde, 
Not to speake ill of theire Kine. Jo. Be Me 











EBENEZER STUMP'S DEFENCE OF OLD BACHE- 
LORS, 


Original. 





Cry havoc! let loose the dogs of war.—Shakespeare. 

These are trying times, not only to a man’s purse, but also 
|to his patience. For forty-five yeirs I have enjoyed my pri- 
vate notions of man and matter in undisturbed tranquility. It 
is all over now. Squib and myself have had many a talk about 
our relative situations in life, and many a long winter-night 
has passed delightfully away for him and me and my faithful 
Tom-cat in contemplation on these delightful subjects. But 
| the dog-days have turned poor Squib topsy-turvy. Yea,on my 
soul, I am almost inclined to believe that he is either bitten by 
}a mad dog, stung by the tarantula, or, what is still worse, in 
‘love. The other day he met me in the street, and without 
|either asking, how d’ye do, or how is Tom, or any other ci- 
vilities, he looked at me like a fox at a stolen cheese, and vio- 
‘lently exclaimed: 
“I am going to blow your whole fraternity sky high in the 
‘Monument.’ ” 

“The mischief you are!” says I. “Are you crazy?” 

“Not exactly,” says he, “I have just got cured.” 

“Now, Squib,” says I, “dont make a fool of yourself.” 

“That is the very thing I am going to make of you,” says 
he, “if you dont look sharp;” and off he went at a tremen- 
| dous rate, his miserably thin legs knocking one against the 
other to the tune of “yankee doodle,” that he was humming 
between his teeth. 
| Squib!” hallooed I, at the top of my voice. “Squib, my 
darling fellow, stop your mad career; it will certainly kill me, 
and make Tom grey before his time.” But he never let on 
lthat he heard me. Since then I have tried to see him, but 
whenever I called at his house his servant always told me “that 
he was busily writing,” and on my repeated entreaties to have 
but a moment’s conversation with him, repeated denials were 
|his only answer. 
The black deed is done; he is out on us in last week’s paper’ 
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Adonis? who but the partner in her distress, her sympathising | 
echo, an old boy of forty or forty five? Look at that and say, 
would she despise her second I? Certainly not. I have yet 
to learn that eommon misfortunes beget contempt. 

To the last proposition, that bachelors are a pestilence to a 
neighborhood, I shall merely reply, that if they were all like 
old Squibb, who never gets musical before twelve o’clock at 
night, when he gets into a2 furious note of playing the bass- 
violin on purpose to annoy the young married couple next 
| door; to set all the dogs in three squares circumference how. 
ling, and the dear little children bawling; or when they all, 
like him, become spies in the domestic concerns of every neigh- 
bor, promulgating slander for the sake of brewing mischief; 
when they all, like him, would be scolding and ripping the 
whole livelong day, and in the intervals blow and hiss like an | 
engine letting off steam; if they all were so, then, indeed, they | 
would be a pestilence, a curse and a nuisance. But where, in 
| general, is a better neighbor to be found than the “single old 
|gentleman over the way?’ Kind to the poor and to his ser- 
vants. He never passes a curled haired child without giving 
it a bright cent or a sugar plum. No shopkeepers or washer- 








I ama peaceable man; gentle as u lamb; but arouse me and || 
you have a lion. And if you, Mr. Editor, will give me alittle 
space in your nice paper, mind me, I tell you, I will just about 
make mincemeat of him and his arguments. Between you 
and me and Tom, I am a nation in these,matters But to be- 
gin: After a long rigmarole of poetry and prose, Celebs, as 
he calls himself, alias, “Jim Squib,” which is his real name, 
gets himself into a furious passion right at once, and boldly 
declares “that though the term bachelor, in former times, was 
applied as a title of honor to men of science and distinction,” 
yet, in our age, it is generally understood to mean nothing 
more than an unmarried old fellow. Now I defy Squib, or 
any body else, to show me a single authority in support of the 
latter assertion. I boldly declare, and that without fear of con- 
tradiction, that all we know of the term “bachelor,” is this: 
Baccalaureus (anciently, baccalarlus, bachelor,) denoted in the 
middle ages, Ist, a warrior of the lowest rank, (bachelicr,) an-| 
der a knight banneret; 2d, transferred to the clergy, it signi- 
fied a canon of the lowest rank; 3d, a candidate who had 
passed three academica! courses and examinations, and was 
himself entitled to give lectures, without being reckoned among 
the independent lecturers. This was, consequently, the low- 
est academical degree. After the first examination he was 
called baccalaureus simplex, after the second (or Biblical,) bac- 
calaureus currens; after the third (philosophical and dogmati- 
cal,) baccalaureus formatus. The baccalaureus could never 
become a licentiate, i. e. acquire all the rights of a teacher. 

But perhaps Squib will say these definitions are all of old 
date and out of fashion. But even if they are, like old wine, 
they improve by age. Moreover, let me tell him that as late 
as 1822, a new order of bachelors was instituted in the royal 
French academy. We then plainly see that the term bache- 
lor was intended to signify a mark of intellectual distinction; 
and therefore, this title applied to a certain class of unmarried 
men, can mean nothing more nor less than that they have more 
sense than the common run of people, which they have fully 
proved in steering clear of the dangerous rock of matrimony, 
the stumbling block of most mankind. 

His next proposition is that old bachelors are, in any shape, 
a nuisance, because, says he, “it is well known, that an old 
bachelor, to a young, beautiful lady, is a thing of all others, 
most noxious, and even to an old forsaken maid, an onject of 
contempt—to a neighborhood, a pestilence.” 

Poor funny Squibb, he must speak of his own experience, 
for, as a general rule, I deny it in toto; nay, more than that, 
I will prove clearly that a clever, good-looking old bachelor is 
any thing but disagreeable to the fairer sex, A young girl 1s 
introduced into society—who is the first one that takes her, as 
if it were, by the hand and brings her into the notice of the 
young shop-clappers, a. b. ce. crackers, and new-made practi- 
tioners of law and medicine, all of which are too afraid of 
mamma and papa to address her by first sight? why, an old 
bachelor. If a young lady wants to go shopping and does not 
wish to be seen in the street with the loafers of her acquain- 
tance, who is her gallant? a dandified old bachelor. If Philip- 
pina is to be eaten—if a bet is to be made—if a concert or 
play ticket is wanted. or any thing by the way of purse-gal- 
lantry is to be showr, who is the preferred one? The darling 
young chap, with whiskers enough to bolster a common sofa; 
and unpaid bills enough in his pockets to cover it with? no, 
verily not. To whom then are the favors of the fairies ex- 
tended on such occasions? Why, to the solid old bachelor. 
Add to this the pleasure of a pretty young lady, God bless her, 
in quizzing such a good-natured old fellow, to make him cough 
and blush, &c. &c., and then say, is there any thing in this 
that looks so horribly noxious? Now let us see what chance 
they stand with the old forsaken maids. Really I do not wish 
to be personal; but poor Squibb must have been used up by 
the maidens, young and old, to come to such conclusions. 
When the fleeting years of youth have passed by; when the 
maidens heart, perhaps wantonly broken by some miscreant 
or other, seeks repose in the beautiful valley of religion and 
im the selected circle of a few tried friends, who is she most 
likely to select as ber company? The buoyant, thoughtless 
youth who looks upon one of the other sex, much older than 
himself, with sneering disdain and awe, or the sedate old bache- 
‘lor of forty, that understands her feelings and appreciates the 

fielicacy of her situation, But view it yet in another light, 
and place an old maid in a company of, mostly, young people. 
Who is it that magnanimously takes a seat beside her, when 
isolated and alone, she is left in her own glory? Answer—a 
bachelor. Asa partner ina Rubber,a bachelor is most as- 
siduously sought for. And who is the most faithful listener to 
her long lectures on the badness and various condition of the 
present age’ Who helps uer blush, when indignantly she dwells 
on the tight sleeves aud the exposed neck and arms of some 
Venus, or ov the inexplicable inexplicebles of some would-be 
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woman keeps the bell continually ringing making a great fuss 
about their dues. No constables are seen sneaking about the 
corners to catch a convenient glimpse of Mr. W., the celebra- 
former patients, the taylor and shoemaker. No, the clear and/| 
shining windows, and the bright doorhandle, the marble steps 
and the snowy white curtains fully indicate that this is the 
abode of a philanthropist and philosopher. 
his essay with some heart-rending declamations on the excel- 
lency of woman.and her attributes, which smacks very much 
after some old newspaper paragrah I’ve seen. But be this as || 
it may, we heartily join issue with him there. The superi- | 
as well by the married as the unmarried, old as well as young; 
tell you that the bachelor has yet to be found whose heart has 
not sometime or other, throbbed in the emotions of admiration | 
andlove. But 

‘*This is a love unchanged by years, 

Perhaps the treachery of a friend, perhaps caprice, poverty, 
or death, separated him from the object of his affection—an 
affection that could not be transferred like a piece of merchan- 
dise from hand to hand, but unsympathised and unknown it 
breath are his. 

That may do for to-day. Reluctantly I took up the quill, 
but once taken up, I shall not case it again till I have proven 
to the world that, though Squib is a rusty old bachelor, yet 


ted quack or doctor B., who has worn out the patience of his 
I have now but a few words more to say. Squib winds up 
| 
ority and virtues of lovely, beautiful woman are acknowledged 
it might be such a hypocrite as Squibb excepted. And let me | 
Too full for words, too deep for tears.” 
lives within him, and there it remains as long as life and 
that old bachelors arenotalwaysrusty. | EBENEZER STUMP. 


A MEDICAL MISTAKE, 

A short time ago, a man of wealth, residing near Boston 
was discovered by his lady insensible. A physician. was cal- 
led in, under the presumption that he had falled in some dis- 
cription of a fit. The deciple of Galen examined the symp- 
toms, and then taking the wife aside, he hinted at the possi- 
bility that by the merest accident in the world, the sufferer 
had fallen under the influence of Bacchus. She vehemently 
and sincerely protested, that it was impossible, as, from his 
often infirmatives, liquor of all discriptions was kept out of the 
house, and she was sure he had not been in the street. Still 
the doctor hesitated, and another, the family physician, was 
sent for. Upon the wife’s representations he took the respon- 
sibility of shaving the invalids head, and crowning it with a 
blister of tremendous longitude and latitude. All this opera- 
tion did not restore the sufferer to consciousness, but after a 
tedious night’s watching his friends were rejoiced to see signs, 
of returning life. The way he swore upon discovering what 
his friends had donefin the simplicity of their hearts, was profane. 
His blister lasted him a day or two, and after that was healed 
there still remained the bald, poll. It appeared from his 
confession, and other concurrent testimony, that he had been 
in a league with his coachman, and in the habit of leaving 
the parlor to drink with Jehu in the stable. Upon this occa- 
sion he went alone to the nectar, and so earnest was his devo- 
tion, that his strength scarcely sufficed him to return to the 
house, where he was found in.a state of insensibility, as herein 
before related. People of respectibility, when they mean 
to drink themselves dead drunk, should pin a label specifying 
their complaint, upon their coatsleeve to prevent. mistake. 





Miseries.—To walk two miles for the purpose of asking a 
favor, and then feel too modest to name it. Bowing to a per- 
son whom you mistake for another, and getting nothing but a 
vacant stare of surprise for your pains, 
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JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER, 


BY LUOY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 


She was his earthly all—the sole remaining flower 
Unfaded on the desert of his life, 

Preserv’d in mercy to adorn his 1ifled bower, 
For grief and death had there held fearful strife. 

She was the sunbeam of his solitary hearth, 
Bright’ning a lot else desolate and dim, 

The one green spot redeeming barrenness from earth,— 
Her voice the tone which gladden’d it to him. 


When banish’d from his father’s house—his native land, 
The fertile vales of favor’d Palestine, 

Denied his birthright while dishonor’s searing brand, 
Erased his name from the ancestral line: 

She journey’d with him—what to her young heart was fame 
Earth had no gift so valued as his love, 

Others might boast the glory of a stainless name, 
Hers was to cheer her sire and with him rove. 


Nor deem her spirit joyless—“human love is strong,”’ 
And from its own rich depths can gather light, 

And energy enough to meet a countless throng 
Of ills and quench them,—the destroying blight 

Which fell upon her childhood’s paradise of flowers 
Casting a shadow o’er her early way, 

Cherish’d but the stem, the reot remain’d—a few sad hours 
She gave to tears, and hope resum’d its sway. 


Once more her step was free and buoyant, and her voice, 
Rung with sweet cadence through their new domain, 
Yet those who heard, e’en then spell-bound, scarce dare rejoice, 
Such depths of poetry mingled in the strain. 
And something high and lofty in her eye bespoke 
The spirit throned within of no base mould, 
And the melodious symphony her bidding woke, 
Of energies undream‘d of darkly told. 





But when the song was ended, and the-moaning breeze 
Wafted its last faint echoes from the ear, 

Her eye resumed its wonted softness, and to please 
Her exil’d father seem’d her only care. 

She had her meed,—his doating and approving love, 
Rich gift to her, for woman’s happiness 

Closely into the web of her affections wove, 
Dwells in small compass,—’tis the power to bless. 


To soften the asperities which thickly rise 
Tn man’s proud path, his cup with flowers to crown, 
Treading herself a path of patient sacrifice 
Fulfiling still as daughter, sister, wife her ties, : 
Give her but love she covets no renown, 
And must she die—the young, the beautiful, the fair, 
To join the voiceless dead thus early call’d? 
Nor leave on earth one record of her brief career, 
Her term of years so mournfully forestall’d. 


Oh who might blame her if one murmuring uncheck’d sigb 
Rose from the deep recesses of her heart, 

Whence the high hope to Israel’s daughters ever nigh, 
Had just been made mysteriously to part? 

But there was none—with resignation calm and meek 
She met the chief’s explanatory word, 

Red in his anquish’d look the doom he could not speak 
And spoke him comfort even while she heard. 


Brightly the sun goes down in Syria’s balmy skies, 
Nor recks the sorrowing hearts that crowd the earth, 

The solemn hour has come for evening sacrifice, 
Giving high thoughts and pure aspirings birth. 

Midst the soft silence of that fragrant vespral hour, 
An altar rises deek’d—the oblation bring, 

Earth, can thy fertile plains afford no fruit or flower, 
Thy fruitful flocks no lamb for offering? 


Ask not—behold her there and mark her pale smooth brow, 
No shade of terror dims it, and her eye, 

Oh sure some deep sustaining spirit lights it now, 
Kindling its high but chasten’d majesty. 

She views the fearful scene with tearless glance—her hands 
Clasp’d slightly—Syria’s rose indeed has fled 

Her cheek; but firm, serene, wntrembling there she stands, 
Prepar’d death’s lone and shadowy path to tread. 


A strain is mingling with the ruffled breeze which bears 
The cloud of incense from that burning tomb, 
It is her requiem, and its mournful sound declares 
The full completion of her early doom. 
*Unfetter’d spirit, go, 
Haste to thy rest.on high, 
We have seen the warrior’s head laid low, 
We have seen the strong man die: 
The fair in youth depart, 
The rich in hope decline, 
Many receive the conqueror’s dart, 
But mark’d no fate like thine! 
Away! earth had no boon, 
Costly for thee as death, 
Else wouldst thou not been cal’d so soon, 
To render up thy breath. 
The stars shall shine to-night, 
But thou wilt not be here, 
But where their soft and glimmering light, 


Would dim and dark appear. 
Farewell! farewell.”’ 


Mingled with other wrecks is now that burning shrine, 
And earth retains no trace of where it rose, 
Yet shall her story stamp’d in characters divine, 
Live while the current of existence flows. 
, Rustic Glen, 1837, 
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MY OWN SWEET ISLE. 


BY J. WILLS. 


Original. 
My own sweet isle, how fair, 
Methinks I see thee yet, 
And all thy charms that linger there, 
Dear isle, I'll not forget! 


Thy roses bloom to me unseen, 
Thy lilies kiss the light 

Which dawns upon thy verdure green, 
And drink thy dews at night. 


But O sweet isle, yet oft I'll fling 
A retrospective thought, 

To thee on sportive fancy’s wing— 
Forget thee—no [Il not! 


When first | saw thee dimly sink, 
Beneath the crystal wave, 

Tears dimm’d my weary cyes to think, 
Thou couldst not be my grave. 


But “hail Columbia’s happy sho re??? 
I’m linked with ties to thee, 

As wedded to my isle before, 
Far in the deep blue sea. 


T hope to live, to love and die, 
Where that proud banner waves, 
*Neath freedom’s sun, and glory’s sky, 
And o’er her herves graves. 


Farewell, farewell my own dear isle, 
My home in early years— 

To thee my once adored Delile, 
I bid adieu in tears. 


FROM ARKANSAS, 


Original. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas, June 25th, 1837. 
I arrived here a few days since and should be pleased if I 
could remain at this wonderful place for several months; my 
stay however cannot be long and I must content myself with 





LETTER 





only beholding for a short time the wonders with which I am || 


surrounded. The Hot Springs are without question among 
the greatest natural curiosities in the United States. There 
are forty or fifly springs of different degrees of temperature, 
some as hot as one hundred and sixty degrees fahrenheit, mostly 
brimstone, some Chalybeate. One Chalybeate spring is the 
hottest among them; it issues boldly from the base ef the 
mountain. The hill from which nearly all the springs issue 
is about two hundred feet high, very rocky and almost barren, 
the few trees growing on it, are small and with some trifling 
shrubbery constitute its covering. The springs are found, not 
only at its base but along the slope, even to the top. There 
is but one cold spring and it is on the hill. 

One Chalybeate spring possesses some very peculiar pro- 
perties; an egg can be boiled in it in a short time, but it will 
be boiled only to a certain degree of hardness, and if left 
there for a week it will not be boiled harder; this may seem 
strange when the water is hot enough to scald a hog so that 
the hair will come off easily; it will not boil meat, but makes 


fine hot toddy to which I can testifiy from actual experience. | 


I am a temperance man, as you know, but the novelty of 
drinking hot toddy from the water of the hot springs was ir- 
resistible. 

The waters of these springs may be drank so hot that one 
eannot more than sip from his glass, and the sensation pro- 
duced will be very pleasant, unlike the waters made hot by 
boiling which are nauseous and extremely unpalatable. Per- 
sons soon become fond of the water as hot as it can be drank, 
and even in the warmest weather. Some of the springs are 
very bold a very large quantity of water issuing at the source; 
at the distance of twenty yards, the streams disappear in appa- 
rently solid earth, the soil around the springs is not warm. 

The most astonishing circumstance, as I think connected 
with the hot springs, is, plants and bushes take root in the hot- 
test water and grow and thrive on the margin of many of the 
springs; the red honeysuckle grows in abundance and flour- 
ishes its beautiful foliage in rich and plenteous luxurance. 

The waters from some of the springs deposite upon every 
thing they come in contact with, a substance similar to slack- 
ed lime. The springs are all in a valley between two moun- 
tains, at the base, their distance from each other probably 
averages sixty yards. There runs from one of them a beau- 
tiful stream of excellent water, the best I have drank since I 
left home. 

This is the place where the celebrated Arkansas oil stone is 
found, it exists in large rocks similar to the granite quarries 
near Baltimore. Silver, gold, copper, tin zinc and alum are 
found here in considerable quantities. The mines however 




























| have never yet been worked. Loadstone of a superior quality 
is also found in the greatest abundance. About fifteen miles 
distant is a place called Magnet Cove, I cbtained there several 
‘fine pieces of loadstone. 

This country has not yet been surveyed in consequence of 
'the variation of the compass—the needles whirling rapidly 
because of the impregnated condition of the soil. Of course 
'the land yet belongs to the government of the Uuited States 
‘not subject to entry until surveyed, it then may be taken up 
vat one dollar and twenty five cents per acre. There are first 
|rate lands in the vallies between the mountains. The moan- 
\tains are a part of the chain of the Osark mountains laid 
down on the maps. 

| I will mention an accident that occured to me the other day. 
J came very near being drowned on my journey from Little 
‘Rock to this place. When our little company, four in number, 
|arrived at the Sabine, the ferryman would not take us over, 
| because it was raining; it was raining too at a tremendous rate, 
and had done so all day. The man told us in order to rid 
, himself of further trouble that we could ford the river a little 
higher up, where I according to custom ventured in first, and 
|had reached within perhaps twenty feet of the opposite bank 
| when my horse got beyond his depth, and the current was so 
| strong that it carried him and his rider down the stream ina 
|Very unceremonious manner; fortunately I did not become 
‘alarmed, not even so much so as the snorting beast I rode, or 
‘else I might not now have been here writing this epistle, and 
‘telling of my almost misfortune. I succeeded in gaining the 
‘shore, and as you my readily suppose very wet. I had toride 
in my wet clothes fifteen miles and I was very cold all the 
|way, the motion of my horse not being sufficient to warm 
;me comfortably. Travellers are obliged, for want of conven- 
jiences for crossing, to swim many of the rivers and creeks of 
‘this country. Yours, i. Re Pe 
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Ipotatry.—There is more meant in the term idolatry than 
| the mere bowing down to “stocks and stones,” as the “heathen” 
are accused of habitually practising, and if we examine care- 
| fully our own inclinations and actions, and the actions of those 
with whom we associate, we will find that we have made much 
|of our boasted Christianity to partake of the nature of idolatry, 
|and thatwe and some of our friends are, measurably, idolators. 
We scorn at the idea of bending the knee, as the heathen, be- 
\fore the senseless deities that we could fashion with our own 
;hands from material with which we are surrounded, and we 
| denounce, with a very religious abhorrence, every innovation 
‘that we discover others making upon the forms which we have 
| conceived were right and proper for the worship of the true 
| God, and we doubtless forget the while, that in our hearts we 

bow in adoration to the “gods many, and lords maay,” to which 
| we unwittingly pay our fondest and most affectionate vows. 
Upon us as a nation, and as individuals, the charge of idolatry, 
|in more points than one, can be fairly made out and sustained, 
jand the comparison of our real and sincere worship of the 
| Most High, with the deep and anxious devotion we exhibi- 
‘towards the unrighteous idols we ourselves have reared up, 
should make us ashamed of our imperfect services, and drive 
us to the dust in repentance for our reprehensible and exceed- 
ingly inconsistant course. 

As a people, we have, with all diligence, given our heartfelt 
| sacrifices and unwearied worship to the mammon of wealth. 
Six days have we faithfully devoted our services to the idol | 
of our choice, and the seventh has been divided between it and | 
|our Creator, and we have acted as though we supposed that | 
‘ae could give more than six-sevenths of our time and services| 








to the silly and senseless object of our preference, and pur. 
chase heaven with the pitiful offering of the balance to the | 





are indebted for every blessing we enjoy. 





jthe acquisition of wealth. For this the millions toil and con- | 
itend with each other, too frequently forgetting that they are 
social beings, formed for friendship and for the happiness ari- 


| 





thrapy. 

getting system upon which the men of the world operate, and | 
the method of religious interchange and reciprocal assistance 
as set forth in the lives of the Savior of mankind and his apos- 
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sistant and arrays man against his fellows; the other is libe- 
ral, subduing, consistent, and if allowed to operate fully would 
unite all mankind into a common brotherhood. Men separate 
into small bands or go up single handed in the pursuit of 
wealth. They treat as rivals and antagonists those among 
whom they contend for the desire of their hearts—money—all 
powerful money. 

What humble Christian goes alone up to the temple to wor- 
ship his God? Who separates himself from all others of like 
mind when he engages in the services of religion and the 
church? The contrast is plain, and the difference may readily 
be perceived between the social obligations of the church and 
the warfare of the world after wealth. And yet, inthe unholy 
contentions which divide friends and create the discordant cir- 
cumstances that derange and disorder the social compact, men 
delight most to engage, though aware of the perplexity and 
dissatisfaction which attend their course here, and the final 
and unchanging misery to which it leads hereafter. 

Men are prone to seek present prosperity even at the ex. 
pense of future good, though the importance of the future 
good be infinitely greater than any enjoyment they may pos- 
sibly reach in the present life, and it is really surprising to a 
rational and contemplative mind that a being capable of reas- 
oning and drawing correct inferences from circumstances, could 
so far forget the purpose of his creation and the object of his 
dwelling here, as to engage all the powers of bis mind in the 
pursuit of a phantom, the highest property of which is to de- 
lude and lead astray the votary whose existence will almost 
certainly become a sacrifice to its perfidy. 

Wealth is often sought at the expense of virtue and honor, 
and when obtained in this way, instead of administering to 
the happiness of the possessor, it becomes his bane, and not 
unfrequently effects his ruin. Wealth is a dangerous thing, 
and few are capable of managing it without injury to them- 
selves; it often operates to the injury of others. It is a correct 
adage, “Money is a good servant, but a hard master;’’ and 
when we make an idol of what at best is entitled to the con- 
dition of servant, we humiliate ourselves and descend even a 
degree lower than the ignorant heathen who bows in adora- 
tion to his curiously wrought block of wood; for there may be 
a measure of religious veneration in his superstition; whereas, 
the worship of money, indulged in by the civilized man, and 

















professor of Christianity, is unmeaning, except so far as his 
own selfish feelings direct. Virtue exalteth a nation, but the 
worship of wealth, or any other idol, is a reproach to any peo- 
ple. 


A fellow who had travelled pretty considerably and visited 
the principal cities of the world, expressed himself as follows: 
“London is my beau ideal of noise, Paris is my beau ideal of 
politeness, Florence is my beau ideal of fashion, and Baltimore 
is my belle ideal of pretty women, and,” he added, “I had the 
gratification of being in Rome when the Pope issued one of 
his celebrated bulls.” “Then,” said a bystander, “Rome, I 
suppose, was your Bull ideal of authority?” 





Sournern Literary Messencer.—We have received the 
number for August. The contents are varied and interesting, 
equally so, we think, with any former issue. The Messenger 
reflects great credit upon Southern enterprise. The publisher 
should be handsomely sustained. T. W. White, publisher, 
Richmond, Va. 





Lapres Companion.—The last few numbers of this maga- 
zine exhibit a decided improvement upon its former character. 
We find the issue for September—the one before us—to be one 
of the most interesting that we have examined, and its ap- 
peatance thus early in the month—we received it on the fourth 
—is worthy of remark. W. W. Snowden is the publisher— 
John Howard Payne, editor. 


THE PROSPECTS OF POETRY, 


BY MONTGOMERY. 
“There may be ‘economists and calculators,’ so cold blood- 


‘great and good Being who has created us, and to whom we || ed that they would save the crumbs which their little children 
|| scatter for the robin redbrests in winter: beings of such alge- 
The ruling passion of the American nation appears to be || braic temperament that they would silence the cuckoo, forbid 
the return of the swallow and the nightingale to our coasts, 
and bereave the spring of its flowers and its streams, frag- 
rance, its wild mnsic, and all its luxuriance of vegetation, or, 
ising from intercourse and the commerce of mutual philan-|| who could look without a sigh upon the woods condemned to 
the axe, when they lie, for the last time, in the pomp of au- 
There is a remarkable contrast between the eternal money- || tumnal coloring, as gorgeous in their array as evening clouds 
upon the slopes of the hills. ‘There may be such loveless, joy- 
less, heartless personages as these, who value every thing at 
its market price, and would be cuntent, while they could buy 
tles and scriptural followers. The one is selfish, harsh, incon- | and sell and get gain, if there were neither blossoms, uor 
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Youth will delight in it, because it is the language of Hope, 
and realizes all Hope’s visions. Woman will always love it 
because it is the language of love, and perpetuates her youth, 
by often reminding her of the time when she was wooed, and, 


‘not unsought,’ was won. 
“There is a living spirit in thy lyre, 
A breath of music and a soul of fire; 
It speaks a language to the world unknown, 
It speaks that language to the bard alone; 
While warbled symphonies entrance his ears, 
That spirit’s voice in every tone he hears; 
*Tis his the mystic meaning to rehearse, 
To utter oracles in glowing verse. 
Heroic theme, from age to age prolong, 
And make the dead in nature live in song. 
Though graven rocks the warrior’s deeds proclaim, 
And mountains, hewn to statues, bear his name; 
Though shrined in adamant, his relics lie 
Beneath a pyramid that scales the sky; 
Allthat the hand hath fashioned shall decay, 
All that the eyes admire shall pass away; 
The mouldering rocks, the hero’s hope, shall fail, 
Earthquakes shall heave the mountains to the vale, 
The shrine of adamant betrays its trust, 
And the proud pyramid resolves to dust; 
The lyre alone immortal fame secures, 
For song alone through nature’s chain endures; 
Transfered like life, from breast to breast it glows, 
From sire to son by sure succession flows, 
Speeds its unceasing flight from clime to clime, 
Outstripping death upon the wings of time.” 


THE HARP. 

_ Translated from the German of Kerner. 

It was the first of the honey-moon. 
lation, nor yet mere passing fancy, had led to the marriage of 
Edward Sellner and his young bride. No,—their bond of 
union was a pure and glowing affection, proved by time and 
consecrated by many trials. They had early known and ap- 
preciated each other, but the long delay of an expected official 
appointment had compelled Sellner to postpone tie relization 
of his wishes. At length the much desired commission came, | 
and on the following Sabbath he led his beloved maiden to her 
new home, a bride. The tedious days of ceremony and fes- 
tivity over, the happy pair were left to pass the pleasant sum- 
mer evenings in the sweet communings of their pure and con- 





birds, nor trees on earth—nor clouds for ever changing shapes 
and hues, nor stars eternally the same in heaven. But it 
never can be that ‘man, that is born of woman,’ should cease 
to imbibe with his mother’s milk, and from his nurse’s songs, 
an intense, an inextinguishable delight in that art, which 
youth and woman love, because it is the art of nature, herself 
a mother, to reflect, as in a mirror, all her beauty and all her 

graces. It can never be that man who himself cometh forth 

as a flower, should not have his season of bloom and fragrance 

as well as of fruit bearing and decay. That season is his 

youth, and youth, from its own general instinct, under the in-| 
fluence of woman, will ever love that which she loves—that 

which she taught him to love, while she nourished him at her 

breasts, or lulled him to slumber on her lap with the sweetest 

tones that ever fell from human lips, and find their way 

through newly opened ears to infant hearts, prepared with the 

first pulsation to respond to the yearnings of maternal tender- 

ness, or the rapturous delight in her offspring, by whatever 
way communicated—by voice, or look, or touch. Youth, 

thus trained up cannot choose but love poetry, because it min- 

isters to the affections, exalts the imagination, and purifies the 
the heart by generous and benevolent emotions; while it 
quickens, cherishes, and confirms whatever is holy, and vir- 
tuous, and noble in human nature; making life more precious 

by giving him to taste enjoyments more exquiste and elevat- 
ing than the pleasures of sense, the vanities of fashion, and 

the riches and honors of the world, before he is seduced and 

corrupted by any or all of these, as too often he is in the se- 

quel. 
“Then neither change of times, of taste, of manners, of 
pursuits, of civil government, or political relationships, in war 
or in peace, can so pervert nature itself in bosoms unsophisti- 
cated, that the sweet muses shall not only, in all ages, ‘fit au- 
dience find, though few,’ but shall have a perennial succession 
of true followers among the most influential classes of our 
species—among those whom all others delight to please: the 
young of both sexes, and the most refined and ingenuous of 
the better sex. These, as youth is every moment renewing, 
and beauty unfadingly preserved from the perpetual up-spring- 
ing fountain of life; these will be listeners forever to those 
strains that might create a soul—under the ribs of death. I 
can, therefore, without envy, yea, I can unfeignedly rejoice in 
the triumph of science through all its departments—when 
chemistry reveals to us the secrets of an invisible world within 
our own by making us acquainted with the hidden princi- 
ple of things—when mechanical power enables us to perform 
prodiges of strength and work miracles of skill without ex- 
ertion or fatigue, contracting both space and time—yet mul- 
tiplying both, by giving more of cach to us for the occupatien 
of the other—when, by the mathematics, we are taught to 
weigh the earth, to scale the skies, and to calculate the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies with such precision that a lucid 
point, to be seen but once in three quarters of a century, like 
Halley’s comet, can be expected almost to an hour, nay, even 
met on its way from the depths of infinite space, by optics 
keener than ‘quick poetic eyes,’ and singled out among my- 
riads of telescopic stars, weeks before it could be discerned by 
ordinary sight. I rejoice, too, when the diffusion, universal- 
ly, of the means of instruction, gives advantages to the mul- 
titude in our day, which students the most favored of former 
generations knew not. I repeat I can cordially rejoice in the 
triumph of science, and hail the march of intellect even while 
in splendor of the former and the tramping of the latter, the 
glory of my art appears to be eclipsed, though it is not so in 
reality; it is the eyes that look upon it which are so dazzled 
by the temporary ascendancy of rival luminaries; while, in 
like manner its music seems to he silenced when it is only 
not lisened to, amidst the sounds of ‘gun, drum, trumpet 
blunderbuss, and thunder,’ which accompany the rallying and 
érilling of millions, who throng from all quarters to the stan. 
dard of “the schoolmaster abroad; yet—yet the poet is at home; 
wad there—there you may find him still, the delight of the 
young and the favorite of the fair. Yes, yes, after the utmost | 


thet economists and the calculators have done to obliterate all | upon her pillow, she fell asleep in death. It was the ninth 
hour of the evening. What Sellner suffered is beyond the 


power of words to express. The blow prostrated his health, 
and he wrestled with the destroying angel. 

When at length he arose from his sick-bed, all the strength 
and elasticity of youth was gone, he were continually lust in 
sad reveries, and was evidently fast fading away. A profound | 
melancholy had succeeded the violence of despair, and a silent 
|| sorrow consecrated the memory of the loved and lost. He 











and Josepha’s harp, served to fill up hours which flew but too 
rapidly away, and the .deep harmony of their instruments 
seemed to them a friendly presage of that deeper accord 
which was to bless their wedded years. One evening, after 
having enjoyed their music until a later hour than usual, Jo- 
sepha complained of a pain in her head. She had, indeed, 
had an attack of it in the morning, but refrained from men- 
tioning it to her husband, lest it should cause him needless 
anxiety. The excitement of the music, however, acting upon 
a constitutionally weak and nervous system, so considerably 
increased a previously slight fever, that she now no longer 
concealed her indisposition, but anxiously requested that me- 
dical aid might be called. The physician, deeming her ill- 
ness slight, promised an entire recovery by the next morning. | 
Poor Josepha, however, passed an extremely restless night, | 
through the whole of which she raved incessantly, and on re- 
peating his visit the next morning, he found her with all the 
symptoms of a serious nervous fever. Notwithstanding the 
application of every remedy which affectionate zeal and pro. 
fessional intelligence could suggest, her illness increased daily. 
Sellner was almost distracted. The physician finally felt it 
his duty to inform him that his wife could not survive the at- 
tack; and on the ninth day Josepha herself became aware that 
there was no longer any ground for hope. She felt that her 
last hour was approaching, and with calm resignation awaited 
her fate. “Dear Edward,” said she to her husband, folding 
him in a last embrace, “with deep regret do I leave this fair 
earth, where I have enjoyed so much happiness with you; but 
although I may no longer be happy in your arms, yet shal! 
Josepha’s faithful spirit hover about the object of its earthly 
affections, until we meet again above.” Then, sinking back 








the imeguallities and originalities of the human character, and 
ool minds, like money, into pieces of equal size and nominal 
velue,and stamp them with the same image and superscrip- 
fion—there is yet such a power as poetry in this cent per cent 
age ond working-dey world—a power which rules extensively 
ead will rule while woman and youth exist; nor till our utili- 
turians heve echewwed the Utopian perfectability of human na- 
ture, discovered the elixir of immortality, and confined the se- 


eret of both to the male population then living, so that a gen- || had left Josepha’s apartment just as it was before her death. 


cretion of middleaged men, never growing older, shall mon-|| Her work still lay upon the table, and her harp remained un- 
opline the exrth, 22d none be born and none die in it—in a|| touched in its accustomed place. Taking his flute, Sellner || are found guilty, so, by the complaisance of the reading pub- 


word, ia they shall heve abolished Youth and Woman, poetry || every evening made a pilgrimage to this sanctuary of his love, || lic, every stateman in a newspaper is considered true till is 
will meintein its svpremecy in its place and in its season.||and leaning against the window as in happier times, repeated || found to be false. 


fiding hearts. Little plans for their future life, Edward’s flute | 
| 
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Neither sordid calcu- || 





in plaintive tones his aspirations for the spirit of the departed. 
On one occasion he was standing thus in Josepha’s chamber, 
—a clear moon shone through the window, and a watchman 
upon the tower of a neighboring castle was proclaiming the 
ninth hour,—when suddenly the harp, as if touched by some 
invisible spirit, poured forth the most thrilling tones, in har. 
mony with those of his flute. In the confusion of his surprise 
he ceased to play, and lo, the harp also became silent. Re- 
covering his self-possession, he tremblingly commenced Jose- 
pha’s favorite air, and again the melodious tones of the harp 
blended in sweet response. Sinking to the earth in a parox. 
ysm of joy, and spreading out his arms to encircle the beloved 
shade he felt a breath as of warm genial air upon his lips 
while a pale and glimmering light seemed to flit before him 
Glowing with ecstacy he cried: “I recognize thee, blessed 
shade of my Josepha! Thou didst promise that thy faithful 
spirit should hover about me; thou hast kept thy word; I feel 
thee near me; I feel thy breath on my lips!” In a state of in. 
describable exaltation he seized his flute again, and again the 
answering tones of the harp were heard, but constantly fainter 
and fainter until their whisperings were lost in expiring har- 
| monies, Sellner’s vital powers were fearfully excited by the 
spirit greeting of this evening; he threw himself restlessly 
upon his bed, and in all his feverish dreams the sweet whis- 
perings of the harp were contmually heard. He awoke late, 
wearied and exhausted by the phantasies of the night,—he 
felt that his whole being was strangely affected, and became 
strongly impressed that his dissolution was approaching. 
| With impatient longing he awaited the return of the evening, 
and with confident hope again repaired to Josepha’s chamber. 
By the aid of his flute he had succeeded in lulling himself 
into a state of dreamy repose, when the ninth hour had struck. 
Hardly had the last stroke of the clock ceased to vibrate, when 
the harp began its soft and low responses to the flute, its tones 


most full and perfect harmony. When the flute became silent 
the spirit-tone ceased, the pale tremulous light again flitted 
about him, and in his beatitude he could only exclaim: “Jo- 


sepha, Josepha! take, oh take me to your faithful bosom!” 


This time, also, the spirit took its departure in low and 
murmuring tones which were gradually lost in inaudible vi- 
brations. Sellner tottered back to his own room still more af- 
fected than on the previous evening. His faithful servant 
| was shocked at his master’s appearance, and in defiance of 
his prohibition hastened for the physician, who happened to 
| be one of Sellner’s most intimate friends. The physician 
found him in a high fever with symptoms similar to those of 
Josepha but much more decided. The fever increased through 
the night, during which continually raved of Josepha and 
'the harp. In the morning he was more composed; the strug- 
gle was past, and he felt that his release wasnear. He dis- 





|| closed to his friend the occurrences of the two evenings and 


no arguments could shake his belief in their reality. As the 
evening approached he gradually grew more feeble, and at last 
with a trembling voice entreated to be conveyed to Josepha’s 
apartment—His wish was gratified. He glanced about the 
room with sweet serenity, greeted with silent tears every 


|| object reminded him of Josepha and spoke, with a calm but 


firm conviction of tae ninth hour as that of his death. As 
the decisive moment approached, he took leave of his friends, 
and requested all save his physician to retire. They were left 
alone,—the ninth hour struck, Sellner’s pale features lighted 
up with a supernatural glow—*Josepha,” he cried, “Josepha! 
j;greet me once more, on my departure, that I may feel thy 
presence and overcome death with thy love.” Immediately 
the harp strings resounded with a loud and triumphant harmo- 
ny, and a faint wavering light encircled the dying’man. “I 
come! I come,” he exclaimed falling back in the last conflict 
with life. Softer and fainter breathed the harp-tones, until, 
with his expiring breath, the strings suddenly burst asunder,— 
and all was still. Overwhelmed with emotion, the physician 
left the house, and it was long before he could erase the deep 
impression of that last sad hour from his heart or trust his lips 
to speak of it. In after life, however he would sometimes 
repeat the story in his own immediate circle, and exhibit the 
sacred legacy of his deceased friend—Josepha’s Harp.—Bos- 
ton Post. 





A sTRONG DEFENCE.—‘There are three points in this case, 
may it please your honor,’ said the defendant’s counsel. ‘In 
the first place, we contend that the kettle was cracked when 
we borrowed it. Secondly that it was whole when we retur- 





ned it; and thirdly, that we never had it. 


As by a fiction all men are considered innocent till they 





gradually increasing in strength, until they swelled into the 
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‘'0 NO! | AM NOT HAPPY NOW,’’ 


Original. 


Tam not happy now! 
Joy’s glowing tints have vanished from my sky, 
And sun-light gleams no longer on my brow,— 
Where hidden sorrows lie. 
Deep is the source of grief, 
The secret agony that rends my breast; 
In vain I seek on earth to find relief, 
The grave must be my rest. 


Then I shall calmly sleep, 
Nor feel the blight that disappointment flings 
Around the heart—there I no more shall weep, 
The grave contentment brings. 


Nor would I linger here,— 
When hope no longer cheers the gloom of life, 
But seek a better, and a brighter sphere, 
Beyond this world of strife. 


There joys unnumber’d flow, 
From the pure fountain of redeeming love; 
And there my wearied spirit fain would go, 
To taste the joys above. NINA. 
THE LITTLE HUNCH-BACK GIRL. 
From the Portland Daily Advertiser. 

‘O mother,’ said little Ellen, bursting into tears and throw- 
ing her head into her mother’s lap, ‘how happy I am, that 
there is a heaven, and I wish I could go to it now; now, dear 
mother. Mrs. G took the child in her arms hardly 
able to speak for tears. She well knew the many trials to 
which her unoffending daughter was subjected, and she felt for 
her, as none but mothers similarity situated can feel. ‘What 
has happened to disturb my dear? Who has spoken harshly 
to you?” ‘No one,no one, mother. And I never mind it 





much, mother, when the little girls do call me names; they | 


dont mean any hurt. But, O mother, how I might be loved, 
were I as beautiful as my cousin Mary. Aunt saysI ama 
better child, more gentle and kind, but every body loves 
cousin Mary the moment they see her; and they smile upon 
her and often kiss her. This morning Mary and I were play- 
ing together and a lady passed by with a sweet pleasant face. 
I loved her as soon as I saw her. She stopped and praised 
Mary’s pretty ringlets and bright eyes, and, kissed her rosy 
Mother, I almost wished it was Then she looked 
‘poor child.” Then, mother, I could not 
keep from weeping. And, she give me some money. She 
could’nt love me, and so she gave me money.’ ‘Ellen, Ellen,’ 
said the window, in the bitterness of feeling, ‘you will break 
my heart.’ ‘Mother will you take the money and buy some 
clothes for little John, who comes to the door to beg? I shall 
never bear to think of it. And, now, mother, I will read and 
not feel unhappy any more.’ 

‘Yes, mother, yes, so long as I have you to love. But I 
cannot stay long to be loved by none but you, and pitied by 
all beside. ‘My love, you will think less of the opinion of the 
world, as you live longer. You witl feel that we are placed 
here to do good to our fellow creatures and be prepared for a 
better world.’ ‘But mother, can I ever stay to be as old as you 
are? I love the little birds and green trees and pretty flowers, 
but still the world looks cold and dark and I want to be away.’ 
‘My dear we must wait our father’s time. Though your body 





cheeks. 
at me and said, 


is homely and deformed, God has made your spirit perfect, | 
and that you know will never dicfwhile the most beautiful | Saviour? How think you the first christians at Antioch would || 


body crumbles to dust. Think, my dear, of the great blessings 
you have received, and not repine for those which are with- 
holden.’ ‘I will, mother, and be gratefnl to God for giving me 
such a mother, who has taught me to be patient and content- 
ed under my trials. I might have been ill-natured, and en- 


vied dear cousin Mary for her beauty, had God given me a| 


different mother,’ 
The widow pressed her close and closer to her heart, and 


the child and mother wept long and bitterly. 


these trials awaited you. 
be blessed with a spirit to bear them, have been answered.— 


Your good aunt, with her beautiful Mary, is a less happy, 


mother than yours Ellen.’ 

‘I am afraid it troubled Mary to see you so much grieved; 
had you not better go and speak to her, my dear?’ 

‘Not now, mother; I’m afraid she dont love me so well as 1 
do her. When I turned to come away, she said—‘what a fool | 


you are to do so, Ellen; the lady might in welcome, have given | 


en you the kisses, had she given me the money. I should’ nt} provided he could get that energy along with them which 


mind having a hunch-back, if people would give me money.” i 


‘Poor Mary; I'm afraid her beauty will be her ruin. Would} 


|| you will be amiable, useful and pious., 





} moments before her death, she laid herself upon the sofa, say- 





|| a minister—a soldier in Christ!—so to immure himself in his 


‘Ellen, many || 


and many, have been the tears I have shed over you in your| 
infancy for I well knew that if your life was spared that all| the air, fur the mere purpose of giving his face and hands a | 


But my prayers, that you might | delicate appearance. 





| be acceptable. Peter and the men of Galilee, with their brown 


391 





think, that what you say is true; that the good are always 
loved; but mother you are mistaken, beauty is loved: people 
hardly ever think of goodness.’ 

‘My dear, people cannot tell how you think; they regard 
youas a mere child. I love you because you are a good and 
dutiful child. When you are older others will love you because 


dear, that our Father above can see within you a soul, far 
| more beautiful than the body of your cousin Mary. And ina 


shall all see each other, not the bodies, but that part which is 
truly, really, ourselves. And then, my dear, goodness will be 
beauty. Cannot my daughter wait patiently for that time?’ 
‘I will be patient and happy, dear mother, that I may grieve 
you no more,’ said little Elien, throwing her arms about her 
mother’s neck. Poor Ellen was scarcely eight years old. She 
had been subjected from her infancy to the thoughtless taunts 
of her young companions, and even when they forbore their 
unkind and inconsiderate remarks, they often indirectly and 
unconsciously wounded her sensitive nature, and helped to 
break her young gentle spirits. She was indeed sorely strick- 
en, her body was stinted and deformed, and her face with the 
exception of a very sweet and intelligent expression, was re- 
markably plain. She became thoughtless, contemplative and 
affectionate, and dwelt so much on the happiness of Hea- 
ven that she longed to lay her down to die. The widow felt 
that the desire of the child would be gratified. She saw her 
little frame wasting away, and a bright, unnatural fire gather- 
ing in her eye, while her countenance sometimes wore an ex- 
pression almost of beauty. Her young spirit seemed already 
disenthraled from every earthly passion and feeling and glowed 


thought, that seemed almost supernatural. Her sufferings 
were so slight she was able, almost to the last to go about the | 
house, and busy herself with her books and flowers. A few 


ing, ‘mother, I am weary and will sleep.’ ‘The mother felt 


that it was her last sleep. 
opened her eyes, and looked up; ‘mother, you will be all alone | 
when I am gone, but I shall be so happy, you won’t wish me 
back, dear mother. How very good our father in heaven is to | 
let me go so soon!’ She half raised her little arms, as if to 
embrace her mother; they fell back, little Ellen had left the 
body. Mrs. G. felt that she was indeed a widowed and child- 
less woman, but she scarcely wept. She lived many years 
like one who felt she was a ‘stranger and a pilgrim’ here, ad- 





ministering to the sick aud relieving the wretched, and was || 


at length buried by the side of her beloved husband and Ellen. | 


LILLY HANDS. 

“How I like to see those lilly hands:” said a friend of ours 
one day in speaking of a minister. “Don’t you think they | 
are exceedingly beautiful? Dont you think they are very be- || 
coming?” 

Why, they are indeed pretty, we replied, and might do ve- 
ry well, according to our ideas of fitness, for a lady. But we 

| do not think that they are at all becoming in a gentleman. 
“Not in a minister!” he rejoined; “what a strange taste! 
Why, I do think they are exceedingly beautiful in a minis. 


ter.” 
Do you think, we replied, that Paul had such hands, or the 


have regarded the lilly hand, the taper fingers, the w hite | 
gloves, the ring, the bosom pin, and the umbrella, in the men || 
whom they were about to send out as their first missionaries || 
among the heathen? 

You may depend upon it, this fondness of a feminine ap- | 
pearance in ministers is a great error. We want, for ministers, 
men who look hardy, and who really are so. It ill becomes | 


| study, er to cover himself with gloves and umbrellas and close | 
carriages, as never to come in contact with either the sun or | 


We like to see men, ministers not ac- | 


And remember, my || 


few years this covering of the body will be dropped and we || 


She kissed her cheek. Ellen |! 


| Happy indeed were it for the community, if white faces 
were as rare as they now are common. How much more ra- 
tional are the people of the east on this point! So much dar- 
ker are the inhabitants of England and the adjacent countries 
that we appear to them, on their arrival here, like so many 
walking corpses, rather than living men. A most excellent 
exchange would it be, could we barter our pale faces for their 
brown skins, even those of the fair sex. We have no sympa- 
thy with that fastidious delicacy, which forbids even a lady to 
walk abroad without her parasol, lest she should be sun-burnt. 
We would have her sun-burnt. She was made to have the 
sun shine upon her. It is for her health. Without it she can 
/no more attain to perfect health and vigor than the top of a 
| potato which is planted in a dark cellar. And it is more than 
'pitiable, itis rediculous to suppose that she must avoid the sun. 
How much more rediculous to prevent the tender infant—no 
matter of what sex—from playing in the air, the sun or the 
|rain, lest it should affect its complexion! 

We repeat it, for it is an important truth, no person, young 
or old, male or female, can be excluded—from the cradle to 
| the grave—from the sun and rain, without injury. Weare aware 
|that this will be an unpaletable doctrine, but it is true, 
and must be promulgated. ‘ The fear of the sun’s rays—this 
'solarphobia—must be iradicated from the minds of our moth- 
ers and daughters; and they must either eat their bread in 
the sweat of their face, or in the strength which exercise, of 
some sort, in the light of the sun, always gives. Perish 
from among us these notions about lilly whiteness; it is as un- 
‘natural in beings made in the image of God, as can be pos- 
sibly conceived. Let us, while we have the light, walk in 
the light, even at the risk of being “tanned.” Let us be chil- 





with an intensity of love, a stretch of intellect and depth of | dren of the day—the day, I mean just as God has made it— 


with its storms and its sunshines. 


Reuigiovs presupices.—“How harsh and discordant!” said 
a friend who sat by our side last Sabbath, near where a small 
band of Christian worshippers had assembled, and were sing- 
|ing their songs of Zion. 

We made no reply. For those sounds, so harsh and discor- 
dant to his ears, were melting our hearts and subduing our 
spirit. Back—far back to earlier and happier days, borne on 
the pinions of memory, we had been transported, and were 
listening again to the wild, swect music of those chosen wor- 
shippers who lifted up their voices in the green woods, and in 
the humble cottage-church, far away from the gaze and in- 
fidel remark of the worldling. 

Thus are our mental perceptions blunted or rendered doub. 
|ly sensitive by associations. The friend by our side, had 
|grown up with High Church prejudices, and was all alive 
|to the heartless dignity of religion; while he had been taught 
‘from chilhood to consider meekness and simplicity as the 

|chief attributes of devotion. In the almost indecorous aban- 
| donment of feeling, which he would denominate fanaticism— 
| we could see the earnest outgoings of an honest heart, labor- 
'ing as it believed, to take heaven by holy violence—wrestling 
| Jacob-like, for a blessing. 

| Few, very few, consider that what they call religiovs opin- 
|ions, are nothing more than religious prejudices, We hear 





every day, an expression of honest indignation against some 


sect—some denomination—and yet it is an almost thought. 


| less expression, although sincere. All should remember, that 


||there is one God whom we design to please, and-one heaven 
jthat we desire to gain—each for himself individually;— 

| wherefore, then should there be strife and contentions among 
|those who have such singleness of aim? There can be no 
lrobbing of birth-right. Each is son and heir—each has an 
jinherance that his brother cannot take from him.— Atheneum 


| & Visiter. 


Dveuuinc.—“A duel this morning—did you hear of it?” 
“No—who were the parties?” 


“Two coopers.” 
“Two coopers!-—Well, I suppose they were considerably 


ay 





cepted—look brown and sun-burnt, as there is no doubt the | 
‘hardy Galileans did who followed Christ—we want none of | 
your pale faces. Oh, it isa great mistake to suppose that | 
the minister should be delicate and doughfaced, in order to} 


faces and rough hands, and hardy sailor-looking frames, were 


bunged up’ 
“J don’t know—but they must have been a couple of hogs- 


heads, or they would never have thought of staving, bullets in- 


to each other.” 
“It is certainly worse than a case of the whooping-cough, 


and adz (adds) another melancholy proof to the folly of man- 
kind 








| quite acceptable. Who would not welcome them now? Who 
| would not exchange our white faced preachers for such men 


made them be called the sons of thunder? 
On our friend’s expressing surprise to hear us inveigh, inci- 





you not rather be as you are dear Ellen, than feel as Mary/|| dentally, against gloves and umbrellas, we continued our re- 


does?’ ‘Yes, indeed, mother. 


But I have tried to feel and || marks nearly as follows: 


Practica. rETorT.—In the theatre at Weimer, in Germa- 
ny, not long ago, there were only seven persons in the house. 
The pit took offence at the miserable acting of a performer, 
and hissed him energetically; whereupon, the manager brought 
his company on the stage, and out-hissed the visiters. 


ee ete 











I ama peaceable man; gentle as u lamb; but arouse me and | 









Adonis? who but the partner in her distress, her sympathising 





you have a lion. And if you, Mr. Editor, will give me alittle echo, an old boy of forty or forty five? Look at that and say, 


space in your nice paper, mind me, I tell you, I will just about 
make mincemeat of him and his arguments. Between you 
and me and Tom, I am a nation in these,matters But to be- 


| would she despise her second I? Certainly not. I have yet 
to learn that eommon misfortunes beget contempt. ‘ 
To the last proposition, that bachelors are a pestilence to a 





gin: After a long rigmarole of poetry and prose, Celebs, as || neighborhood, I shall merely reply, that if they were all like 


he calls himself, alias, “Jim Squib,” which is his real name, || old Squibb, who never gets musical before twelve o’clock at || 


gets himself into a furious passion right at once, and boldly 
declares “that though the term bachelor, in former times, was 
applied as a title of honor to men of science and distinction,” 
yet, in our age, it is generally understood to mean nothing 
more than an unmarried old fellow. Now I defy Squib, or 
any body else, to show me a single authority in support of the 
latter assertion. I boldly declare, and that without fear of con- 
tradiction, that all we know of the term “bachelor,” is this: 
Baccalaureus (anciently, baccalarlus, bachelor,) denoted in the 
middle ages, Ist, a warrior of the lowest rank, (bachelier,) an- 
der a knight banneret; 2d, transferred to the clergy, it signi. | 
fied a canon of the lowest rank; 3d, a candidate who had 
passed three academica! courses and examinations, and was 
himself entitled to give lectures, without being reckoned among 
the independent lecturers. This was, consequently, the low- 
est academical degree. After the first examination he was 
called baccalaureus simplex, after the second (or Biblical,) bac- | 
calaureus currens; after the third (philosophical and dogmati- 
cal,) baccalaureus formatus. The baccalaureus could never 
become a licentiate, i. e. acquire all the rights of a teacher. 

But perhaps Squib will say these definitions are all of old 
date and out of fashion. But even if they are, like old wine, 
they improve by age. Moreover, let me tell him that as late 
as 1822, a new order of bachelors was instituted in the royal 
French academy. We then plainly see that the term bache- 
lor was intended to signify a mark of intellectual distinction; 
and therefore, this title applied to a certain class of unmarried 
men, can mean nothing more nor less than that they have more 
sense than the common run of people, which they have fully 
proved in steering clear of the dangerous rock of matrimony, 
the stumbling block of most mankind. 

His next proposition is that old bachelors are, in any shape, 
a nuisance, because, says he, “it is well known, that an old 
bachelor, to a young, beautiful lady, is a thing of all others, 
most noxious, and even to an old forsaken maid, an onject of 
contempt—to a neighborhood, a pestilence.” 

Poor funny Squibb, he must speak of his own experience, 
for, as a general rule, I deny it in toto; nay, more than that, 
I will prove clearly that a clever, good-looking old bachelor is 
any thing but disagreeable to the fairer sex, A young girl 1s 
introduced into society—who is the first one that takes her, as 
if it were, by the hand and brings her into the notice of the 
young shop-clappers, a. b. ¢. crackers, and new-made practi- 
tioners of law and medicine, all of which are too afraid of 
mamma and papa to address her by first sight? why, an old 
bachelor. If a young lady wants to go shopping and does not 
wish to be seen in the street with the loafers of her acquain- 
tance, who is her gallant? a dandified old bachelor. If Philip- 
pina is to be eaten—if a bet is to be made—if a concert or 
play ticket is wanted, or any thing by the way of purse-gal- 
lantry is to be showr, who is the preferred one? The darling 
young chap, with whiskers enough to bolster a common sofa; 
and unpaid bills enough in his pockets to cover it with? no, 
verily not. To whom then are the favors of the fairies ex- 
tended on such occasions? Why, to the solid old bachelor. 
Add to this the pleasure of a pretty young lady, God bless her, 
in quizzing such a good-natured old fellow, to make him cough 
and blush, &c. &c., and then say, is there any thing in this 
that looks so horribly noxious? New let us see what chance 
they stand with the old forsaken maids. Really I do not wish 
to be personal; but poor Squibb must have been used up by 
the maidens, young and old, to come to such conclusions. 
When the fleeting years of youth have passed by; when the 
maiden’s heart, perhaps wantonly broken by some miscreant 
or other, seeks repose in the beautiful valley of religion and 
in the selected circle of a few tried friends, who is she most 
likely to select as her company? The buoyant, thoughtless 
youth who looks upon one of the other sex, much older than 
himself, with sneering disdain and awe, or the sedate old bache- 
lor of forty, that understands her feelings and appreciates the 
delicacy of her situation. But view it yet in another light, 

and place an old maid in a company of, mostly, young people. 
Who is it that magnanimously takes a seat beside her, when 
isolated and alone, she is left in her own glory? Answer—a 
bachelor. Asa partner ina Rubber, a bachelor is most as- 
siduously sought for. And who is the most faithful listener to 
her long lectures on the badness and various condition of the 
present age? Who helps her blush, when indignantly she dwells 
on the tight sleeves and the exposed neck and arms of some 
Venus, or on the inexplicable inexplicables of some would-be 





night, when he gets into 2 furious note of playing the bass- 
violin on purpose to annoy the young married couple next 
door; to set all the dogs in three squares circumference how- 
|ling, and the dear little children bawling; or when they all, 
| like him, become spies in the domestic concerns of every neigh- 
_bor, promulgating slander for the sake of brewing mischief; 
| when they all, like him, would be scolding and ripping the 
| whole livelong day, and in the intervals blow and hiss like an 
| would be a pestilence, a curse and a nuisance. But where, in 
general, is a better neighbor to be found than the “single old | 
| gentleman over the way?” Kind to the poor and to his ser- 
| vants. 








He never passes a curled haired child without giving 
ita bright cent or a sugar plum. No shopkeepers or washer- 
| woman keeps the bell continually ringing making a great fuss 
jabout their dues. No constables are seen sneaking about the 
|corners to catch a convenient glimpse of Mr. W., the celebra- 
ted quack or doctor B., who has worn out the patience of his! 
former patients, the taylor and shoemaker. No, the clear and| 
| shining windows, and the bright doorhandle, the marble stepa| 
and the snowy white curtains fully indicate that this is the| 
abode of a philanthropist and philosopher. 

I have now but a few words more to say. Squib winds up | 
his essay with some heart-rending declamations on the excel. | 
lency of woman and her attributes, which smacks very much || 
after some old newspaper paragrah I’ve seen. But be this as) 
it may, we heartily join issue with him there. The superi- | 
ority and virtues of lovely, beautiful woman are acknowledged ! 
as well by the married as the unmarried, old as well as young; i 
it might be such a hypocrite as Squibb excepted. And let me || 
tell you that the bachelor has yet to be found whose heart has| 
not sometime or other, throbbed in the emotions of admiration 
andlove. But 


‘*This is a love unchanged by years, 
Too full for words, too deep for tears.”? 


Perhaps the treachery of a friend, perhaps caprice, poverty, 
or death, separated him from the object of his affection—an 
affection that could not be transferred like a piece of merchan- | 
dise from hand to hand, but unsympathised and unknown it/| 
lives within him, and there it remains as long as life and 
breath are his. 

That may do for to-day. Reluctantly I took up the quill, 
but once taken up, I shall not case it again till I have proven 
to the world that, though Squib is a rusty old bachelor, yet 
that old bachelors arenotalwaysrusty. | EBENEZER STUMP. 





| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





A MEDICAL MISTAKE. 
A short time ago, a man of wealth, residing near Boston | 
was discovered by his lady insensible. A physician was cal- 
led in, under the presumption that he had falled in some dis- 
cription of a fit. The deciple of Galen examined the symp- 
toms, and then taking the wife aside, he hinted at the possi- 
bility that by the merest accident in the world, the sufferer 
had fallen under the influence of Bacchus. She vehemently 
and sincerely protested, that it was impossible, as, from his 
often infirmatives, liquor of all discriptions was kept out of the 
house, and she was sure he had not been in the street. Still 
the doctor hesitated, and another, the family physician, was 
sent for. Upon the wife’s representations he took the respon- 
sibility of shaving the invalids head, and crowning it with a 
blister of tremendous longitude and latitude. All this opera- 
tion did not restore the sufferer to consciousness, but after a 
tedious night’s watching his friends were rejoiced to see signs, 
of returning life. The way he swore upon discovering what 
his friends had donefin the simplicity of their hearts, was profane. 
His blister lasted him a day or two, and after that was healed 
there still remained the bald, poll. It appeared from his 
confession, and other concurrent testimony, that he had been 
in a league with his coachman, and in the habit of leaving 
the parlor to drink with Jehu in the stable. Upon this occa- 
sion he went alone to the nectar, and so earnest was his devo- 
tion, that his strength scarcely sufficed him to return to the 
house, where he was found ima state of insensibility, as herein 
before related. People of respectibility, when they mean 
to drink themselves dead drunk, should pin a label specifying 
their complaint, upon their coatsleeve to prevent. mistake. 











Miseries.—To walk two miles for the purpose of asking a 
favor, and then feel too modest to name it. Bowing to a per- 
son whom you mistake for another, and getting nothing but a 
vacant. stare of surprise for your pains, 


| 
| 
| engine letting off steam; if they all were so, then, indeed, they | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER, 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 

She was his earthly all—the sole remaining flower 
Unfaded on the desert of his life, 

Preserv’d in mercy to adorn his rifled bower, 
For grief and death had there held fearful strife. 

She was the sunbeam of his solitary hearth, 
Bright’ning a lot else desolate and dim, 

The one green spot redeeming barrenness from earth, — 
Her voice the tone which gladden’d it to him. 


When banish’d from his father’s house—his native land, 
The fertile vales of favor’d Palestine, 

Denied his birthright while dishonor’s searing brand, 
Erased his name from the ancestral line: 

She journey’d with him— what to her young heart was fame 
Earth had ‘no gift so valued as his love, 

Others might boast the glory of a stainless name, 
Hers was to cheer her sire and with him rove. 


Nor deem her spirit joyless—“human love is strong,” 
And from its own rich depths can gather light, 

And energy enough to meet a countless throng 
Of ills and quench them,—the destroying blight 

Which fell upon her childhood’s paradise of flowers 
Casting a shadow o’er her early way, 

Cherish’d but the stem, the reot remain’d—a few sad hours 
She gave to tears, and hope resum’d its sway. 


Once more her step was free and buoyant, and her voice, 
Rung with sweet cadence through their new domain, 
Yet those who heard, e’en then spell-bound, scarce dare rejoice, 
Such depths of poetry mingled in the strain. 
And something high and lofty in her eye bespoke 
The spirit throned within of no base mould, 
And the melodious symphony her bidding woke, 
Of energies undream‘d of darkly toid. 


But when the song was ended, and the-moaning breeze 
Wafted its last faint echoes from the ear, 

Her eye resumed its wonted softness, and to please 
Her exil’d father seem’d her only care. 

She had her meed,—his doating and approving love, 
Rich gift to her, for woman’s happiness 

Closely into the web of her affections wove, 
Dwells in small compass,—’tis the power to bless. 


To soften the asperities which thickly rise 
In man’s proud path, his cup with flowers to crown, 
Treading herself a path of patient sacrifice 
Fulfiling still as daughter, sister, wife her ties, , 
Give her but love she covets no renown. 
And must she die—the young, the beautiful, the fair, 
To join the voiceless dead thus early call’d? 
Nor leave on earth one record of her brief career, 
Her term of years so mournfully forestall’d. 


Oh who might blame her if one murmuring uncheck’d sigh 
Rose from the deep recesses of her heart, 

Whence the high hope to Israel’s daughters ever nigh, 
Had just been made mysteriously to part? 

But there was none—with resignation calm and meek 
She met the chief’s explanatory word, 

Red in his anquish’d look the doom he could not speak 
And spoke him comfort even while she heard. 


Brightly the sun goes down in Syria’s balmy skies, 
Nor recks the sorrowing hearts that crowd the earth, 

The solemn hour has come for evening sacrifice, 
Giving high thoughts and pure aspirings birth. 

Midst the soft silence of that fragrant vespral hour, 
An altar rises deek’d—the oblation bring, 

Earth, can thy fertile plains aford no fruit or flower, 
Thy fruitful flocks no lamb for offering? 


Ask not—behold her there and mark her pale smooth brow, 
No shade of terror dims it, and her eye, 

Oh sure some deep sustaining spirit lights it now, 
Kindling its high but chasten’d majesty. 

She views the fearful scene with tearless glance—her hands 
Clasp’d slightly—Syria’s rose indeed has fled 

Her cheek; but firm, serene, untrembling there she stands, 
Prepar’d death’s lone and shadowy path to tread. 


A strain is mingling with the ruffied breeze which bears 
The cloud of incense from that burning tomb, 
It is her requiem, and its mournful sound declares 
The full completion of her early doom. 
“Unfetter’d spirit, go, 
Haste to thy rest on high, 
We have seen the warrior’s head laid low, 
We have seen the strong man die: 
The fair in youth depart, 
The rich in hope decline, 
Many receive the conqueror’s dart, 
But mark’d no fate like thine! 
Away! earth had no boon, 
Costly for thee as death, 
Else wouldst thou not been calF'd so soon, 
To render up thy breath. 
The stars shall shine to-night, 
But thou wilt not be here, 
But where their soft and glimmering light, 


Would dim and dark appear. : 
Farewell! farewel!.”” 


Mingled with other wrecks is now that burning shrine, 
And earth retains no trace of where it rose, 

Yet shall her story stamp’d in characters divine, 
Live while the current of existence flows. 


_ Rustic Glen, 1837, 


THE MONUMENT: 









MY OWN SWEET ISLE. 


BY J. WILLS. 


Original. 


My own sweet isle, how fair, 
Methinks I see thee yet, 

And all thy charms that linger there, 
Dear isle, I’ll not forget! 


Thy roses bloom to me unseen, 
Thy lilies kiss the light 

Which dawns upon thy verdure green, 
And drink thy dews at night. 


But O sweet isle, yet oft Pll fling 
A retrospective thought, 

To thee on sportive fancy’s wing— 
Forget thee—no [’Il not! 


When first I saw thee dimly sink, 
Beneath the crystal wave, 

Tears dimm’d my weary eyes to think, 
Thou couldst not be my grave. 


But “hail Columbia’s happy sho re!?? 
I’m linked with ties to thee, 

As wedded to my isle before, 
Far in the deep blue sea. 


I hope to live, to love and die, 
Where that proud banner waves, 
*Neath freedom’s sun, and glory’s sky, 
And o’er her herves graves. 


Farewell, farewell my own dear isle, 
My home in early years— 

To thee my once adored Delile, 
I bid adieu in tears. 


LETTER FROM ARKANSAS. 
Original. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas, June 25th, 1837. 


I arrived here a few days since and should be pleased if I 
could remain at this wonderful place for several months; my |! 


stay however cannot be long and I must content myself with 


only beholding for a short time the wonders with which I am |} 
The Hot Springs are without question among || 


surrounded. 


the greatest natural curiosities in the United States. There |) - 


are forty or fifly springs of different degrees of temperature, 
some as hot as one hundred and sixty degrees fahrenheit, mostly 
brimstone, some Chalybeate. One Chalybeate spring is the 
hottest among them; it issues boldly from the base of the 
mountain. The hill from which nearly all the springs issue 
is about two hundred feet high, very rocky and almost barren, 
the few trees growing on it, are small and with some trifling 
shrubbery constitute its covering. The springs are found, not 
only at its base but along the slope, even to the top. There 
is but one cold spring and it is on the hill. 

One Chalybeate spring possesses some very peculiar pro- 
perties; an egg can be boiled in it in a short time, but it will 
be boiled only to a certain degree of hardness, and if left 
there for a week it will not be boiled harder; this may seem 
strange when the water is hot enough to scald a hog so that 
the hair will come off easily; it will not boil meat, but makes 


fine hot toddy to which I can testifiy from actual experience. | 
I ama temperance man, as you know, but the novelty of| in more points than one, can be fairly made out and sustained, | 


drinking hot toddy from the water of the hot springs was ir- 
resistible. 

The waters of these springs may be drank so hot that one 
cannot more than sip from his glass, and the sensation pro- 
duced will be very pleasant, unlike the waters made hot by 
boiling which are nauseous and extremely unpalatable. Per- 
sons soon become fond of the water as hot as it can be drank, 
and even in the warmest weather. Some of the springs are 
very bold a very large quantity of water issuing at the source; 
at the distance of twenty yards, the streams disappear in appa- 
rently solid earth, the soil around the springs is not warm. 

The most astonishing circumstance, as I think connected 
with the hot springs, is, plants and bushes take root in the hot- 
test water and grow and thrive on the margin of many of the 
springs; the red honeysuckle grows in abundance and flour- 
ishes its beautiful foliage in rich and plenteous luxurance. 

The waters from some of the springs deposite upon every 
thing they come in contact with, a substance similar to slack- 
ed lime. The springs are all in a valley between two moun- 
tains, at the base, their distance from each other probably 
averages sixty yards. There runs from one of them a beau- 
tiful stream of excellent water, the best I have drank since I 
left home. 

This is the place where the celebrated Arkansas oil stone is 
found, it exists in large rocks similar to the granite quarries 
near Baltimore. Silver, gold, copper, tin zinc and alum are 
found here in considerable quantities. The mines however 
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is also found in the greatest abundance. About fifteen miles 
distant is a place called Magnet Cove, I cbtained there several 
fine pieces of loadstone. 

This country has not yet been surveyed in consequence of 
the variation of the compass—the needles whirling rapidly 
| because of the impregnated condition of the soil. Of course 
‘the land yet belongs to the government of the Uuited States 

not subject to entry until surveyed, it then may be taken up 
|at one dollar and twenty five cents per acre. There are first 
|rate lands in the vallies between the mountains. The moan- 
‘tains are a part of the chain of the Osark mountains laid 
down on the maps. 

I will mention an accident that occured to me the other day. 
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| have never yet been worked. Loadstone of a superior quality || sistant and arrays man against his fellows; the other is libe- 


ral, subduing, consistent, and if allowed to operate fully would 
unite all mankind into a common brotherhood. Menseparate 
into small bands or go up single handed in the pursuit of 
wealth. They treat as rivals and antagonists those among 
whom they contend for the desire of their hearts—money—all 
powerful money. 

What humble Christian goes alone up to the temple to wor- 
ship his Ged? Who separates himself from all others of like 
mind when he engages in the services of religion and the 
church? The contrast is plain, and the difference may readily 
be perceived between the social obligations of the church and 
the warfare of the world after wealth. And yet, in the unholy 
contentions which divide friends and create the discordant cir- 





I came very near being drowned on my journey from Little 
Rock to this place. When our little company, four in number, 
|arrived at the Sabine, the ferryman would not take us over, 
| because it was raining; it was raining too at a tremendous rate, 
and had done so all day. The man told us in order to rid | 
himself of further trouble that we could ford the river a little 
higher up, where I according to custom ventured in first, and 
had reached within perhaps twenty feet of the opposite bank 
when my horse got beyond his depth, and the current was so 
:strong that it carried him and his rider down the stream in a 
|Very unceremonious manner; fortunately I did not become 
‘alarmed, not even so much so as the snorting beast I rode, or 
else I might not now have been here writing this epistle, and 
telling of my almost misfortune. I succeeded in gaining the | 
shure, and as you my readily suppose very wet. I had toride 
‘in my wet clothes fifteen miles and I was very cold all the 
way, the motion uf my horse not being sufficient to warm 
me comfortably. ‘Travellers are obliged, for want of conven- 
iences for crossing, to swim many of the rivers and creeks of 

this country. Yours, J. Re P. 
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| Ipotatry.—There is more meant in the term idolatry than 
the mere bowing down to “stocks and stones,” as the “heathen” 
‘are accused of habitually practising, and if we examine care- 
| fully our own inclinations and actions, and the actions of those 
| with whom we associate, we will find that we have made much | 
‘of our boasted Christianity to partake of the nature of idolatry, 
and thatwe and some of our friends are, measurably, idolators. | 
| We scorn at the idea of bending the knee, as the heathen, be- 
‘fore the senseless deities that we could fashion with our own | 
hands from material with which we are surrounded, and we | 
denounce, with a very religious abhorrence, every innovation | 
that we discover others making upon the forms which we have 
‘conceived were right and proper for the worship of the true | 
God, and we doubtless forget the while, that in our hearts we 
| bow in adoration to the “gods many, and lords maay,” to which 
we unwittingly pay our fondest and most affectionate vows. 
Upon us as a nation, and as individuals, the charge of idolatry, 





‘and the comparison of our real and sincere worship of the | 
Most High, with the deep and anxious devotion we exhibi- 

‘towards the unrighteous idols we ourselves have reared up, | 
| should make us ashamed of our imperfect services, and drive | 
!us to the dust in repentance for our reprehensible and exceed- 

‘ingly inconsistant course. 

| As a people, we have, with all diligence, given our heartfelt | 


| sacrifices and unwearied worship to the mammon of wealth. 





| Six days have we faithfully devoted our services to the idol || 


. . | 
\of our choice, and the seventh has been divided between it and || 


‘our Creator, and we have acted as though we supposed that | 
_we could give more than six-sevenths of our time and services | 
to the silly and senseless object of our preference, and pur-, 
| chase heaven with the pitiful offering of the balance to the | 
‘great and good Being who has created us, and to whom we | 
|are indebted for every blessing we enjoy. ! 
| The ruling passion of the American nation appears to be 

|the acquisition of wealth. For this the millions toil and con- 
jtend with each other, too frequently forgetting that they are | 
social beings, formed for friendship and for the happiness ari- | 
\sing from intercourse and the commerce of mutual philan-| 
| thropy. 


! 





getting system upon which the men of the world operate, and 





the method of religious interchange and reciprocal assistance | 


as set forth in the lives of the Savior of mankind and his apos- 


THE MONUMENT. 


There is a remarkable contrast between the eternal money- | 


| cumstances that derange and disorder the social compact, men 

delight most to engage, though aware of the perplexity and 
dissatisfaction which attend their course here, and the final 
and unchanging misery to which it leads hereafter. 

Men are prone to seek present prosperity even at the ex- 
pense of future good, though the importance of the future 
good be infinitely greater than any enjoyment they may pos- 
sibly reach in the present life, and it is really surprising to a 
rational and contemplative mind that a being capable of reas- 
oning and drawing correct inferences from circumstances, could 
so far forget the purpose of his creation and the object of his 
dwelling here, as to engage all the powers of his mind in the 
pursuit of a phantom, the highest property of which is to de- 
lude and lead astray the votary whose existence will almost 
certainly become a sacrifice to its perfidy. 

Wealth is often sought at the expense of virtue and honor, 
and when obtained in this way, instead of administering to 
the happiness of the possessor, it becomes his bane, and not 
unfrequently effects his ruin. Wealth is a dangerous thing, 
and few are capable of managing it without injury to them- 
selves; it often operates to the injury of others. It is a correct 
adage, “Money is a good servant, but a hard master;” and 
when we make an idol of what at best is entitled to the con- 
dition of servant, we humiliate ourselves and descend even a 
degree lower than the ignorant heathen who bows in adora- 
tion to his curiously wrought block of wood; for there may be 
a measure of religious veneration in his superstition; whereas, 
the worship of money, indulged in by the civilized man, and 
professor of Christianity, is unmeaning, except so far as his 
own selfish feelings direct. Virtue exalteth a nation, but the 
worship of wealth, or any other idol, is a reproach to any peo- 
| ple. 


A fellow who had travelled pretty considerably and visited 
the principal cities of the world, expressed himself as follows: 
“London is my beau ideal of noise, Paris is my beau ideal of 
| politeness, Florence is my beau ideal of fashion, and Baltimore 
is my belle ideal of pretty women, and,” he added, “I had the 
gratification of being in Rome when the Pope issued one of 
|his celebrated bulls.” ‘Then,” said a bystander, “Rome, I 
suppose, was your Bull ideal of authority?” 


Sournern Literary Messencer.—We have received the 


number for August. The contents are varied and interesting, 


equally so, we think, with any former issue. The Messenger 
reflects great credit upon Southern enterprise. The publisher 
should be handsomely sustained. T. W. White, publisher, 
| Richmond, Va. 





Lapies Companion.—The last few numbers of this maga- 
zine exhibit a decided improvement upon its former character. 
We find the issue for September—the one before us—to be one 
of the most interesting that we have examined, and its ap- 
| pearance thus early in the month—we received it on the fourth 
—is worthy of remark. W. W. Snowden is the publisher— 
John Howard Payne, editor. 


THE PROSPECTS OF POETRY, 
BY MONTGOMERY. 

“There may be ‘economists and calculators,’ so cold blood- 
ed that they would save the crumbs which their little children 
scatter for the robin redbrests in winter: beings of such alge- 
braic temperament that they would silence the cuckoo, forbid 
the return of the swallow and the nightingale to our coasts, 
and bereave the spring of its flowers and its streams, frag- 
rance, its wild mnsic, and all its luxuriance of vegetation, or, 
who could look without a sigh upon the woods condemned to 
the axe, when they lie, for the last time, in the pomp of au- 
tumnal coloring, as gorgeous in their array as evening clouds 
upon the slopes of the hills. ‘There may be such loveless, joy- 
less, heartless personages as these, who value every thing at 
its market price, and would be cwntent, while they could buy 





tles and scriptural followers. The one is selfish, harsh, incon” || and sell and get gain, if there were neither blossoms, nor 
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birds, nor trees on earth—nor clouds for ¢ ever r changing shapes 
and hues, nor stars eternally the same in heaven. But it 
never can be that ‘man, that is born of woman,’ should cease 
to imbibe with his mother’s milk, and from his nurse’s songs, 
an intense, an inextinguishable delight in that art, which 
youth and woman love, because it is the art of nature, herself 
a mother, to reflect, as in a mirror, all her beauty and all her 
graces. It can never be that man who himself cometh forth 
as a flower, should not have his season of bloom and fragrance 
as well as of fruit bearing and decay. That season is his 
youth, and youth, from its own general instinct, under the in- 


fluence of woman, will ever love that which she loves—that | 


which she taught him to love, while she nourished him at her | 
breasts, or lulled him to slumber on her lap with the sweetest 
tones that ever fell from human lips, and find their way 
through newly opened ears to infant hearts, prepared with the 
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] Youth will delight i in » it, because it i is the language of Hope, in plaintive tones his aspirations for the spirit of the departed, 


and realizes all Hope’s visions. Woman will always love it 
because it is the language of love, and perpetuates her youth, 
by often reminding her of the time when she was wooed, and, 


‘not unsought,’ was won. 
“There is a living spirit in thy lyre, 
A breath of music and a soul of fire; 
It speaks a language to the world unknown, 
It speaks that language to the bard alone; 
While warbled symphonies entrance his ears, 
That spirit’s voice in every tone he hears; 
*Tis his the mystic meaning to rehearse, 
To utter oracles in glowing verse. 
Heroic theme, from age to age prolong, 
And make the dead in nature live in song. 
Though graven rocks the warrior’s deeds proclaim, 
And mountains, hewn to statues, bear his name; 
Though shrined in adamant, his relics lie 
Beneath a pyramid that scales the sky; 
Allthat the hand hath fashioned shall decay, 





first pulsation to respond to the yearnings of maternal tender- 
ness, or the rapturous delight in her offspring, by whatever 
way communicated—by voice, or look, or touch. Youth, 
thus trained up cannot choose but love poetry, because it min- 
isters to the affections, exalts the imagination, and purifies the 
the heart by generous and benevolent emotions; while it| 
quickens, cherishes, and confirms whatever is holy, and vir- 
tuous, and noble in human nature; making life more precious 
by giving him to taste enjoyments more exquiste and elevat- 
ing than the pleasures of sense, the vanities of fashion, and | 
the riches and honors of the world, before he is seduced and 
corrupted by any or all of these, as too often he is in the se- 
quel. 

“Then neither change of times, of taste, of manners, of 
pursuits, of civil government, or political relationships, in war 
or in peace, can so pervert nature itself in bosoms unsophisti- 
cated, that the sweet muses shall not only, in all ages, ‘fit au- 
dience find, though few,’ but shall have a perennial succession 
of true followers among the most influential classes of our 
species—among those whom all others delight to please: the 
young of both sexes, and the most refined and ingenuous of 
the better sex. These, as youth is every moment renewing, 
and beauty unfadingly preserved from the perpetual up-spring- 
ing fountain of life; these will be listeners forever to those 
strains that might create a soul—under the ribs of death. I 
can, therefore, without envy, yea, I can unfeignedly rejoice in 
the triumph of science through all its departments—when 
chemistry reveals to us the secrets of an invisible world within 
our own by making us acquainted with the hidden princi- 
ple of things—when mechanical power enables us to perform 
prodiges of strength and work miracles of skill without ex- 
ertion or fatigue, contracting both space and time—yet mul-| 
tiplying both, by giving more of cach to us for the occupatien 
of the other—when, by the mathematics, we are taught to 
weigh the earth, to scale the skies, and to calculate the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies with such precision that a lucid 
point, to be seen but once in three quarters of a century, like 
Halley’s comet, can be expected almost to an hour, nay, even 
met on its way from the depths of infinite space, by optics 
keener than ‘quick poetic eyes,’ and singled out among my- 
riads of telescopic stars, weeks before it could be discerned by 
ordinary sight. I rejoice, too, when the diffusion, universal- 
ly, of the means of instruction, gives advantages to the mul- 
titude in our day, which students the most favored of former 
generations knew not. I repeat I can cordially rejoice in the 
triumph of science, and hail the march of intellect even while 
in splendor of the former and the tramping of the latter, the 
glory of my art appears to be eclipsed, though it is not so in 
reality; it is the eyes that look upon it which are so dazzled 
by the temporary ascendancy of rival luminaries; while, in 
like manner its music seems to he silenced when it is only 
not lisened to, amidst the sounds of ‘gun, drum, trumpet 
blunderbuss, and thunder,’ which accompany the rallying and 
drilling of millions, who throng from all quarters to the stan- 
dard of ‘the schoolmaster abroad;’ yet—yet the poet is at home; 
and there—there you may find him still, the delight of the 
young and the favorite of the fair. Yes, yes, after the utmost 
that economists and the calculators have done to obliterate all 
the inequalities and originalities of the human character, and 
coin minds, like money, into pieces of equal size and nominal 
value, and stamp them with the same image and superscrip- 
tion—there is yet such a power as poetry in this cent per cent 
age and working-day world—a power which rules extensively 
and will rule while woman and youth exist; nor till our utili- 
tarians have acheived the Utopian perfectability of human na- 
‘ture, discovered the elixir of immortality, and confined the se- 
cret of both to the male population then living, so that a gen- 
eration of middle-aged men, never growing older, shall mon- 
opolize the earth, and none be born and none die in it—in a 
word, till they shall have abolished Youth and Woman, poetry 
will maintain its supremacy in its place and in its season. 














preciated each other, but the long delay of an expected official | 
appointment had compelled Sellner to postpone the relization | | 


All that the eyes admire shall pass away; 

The mouldering rocks, the hero’s hope, shall fail, 
Earthquakes shall heave the mountains to the vale, 
The shrine of adamant betrays its trust, 

And the proud pyramid resolves to dust; 

The lyre alone immortal fame secures, 

For song alone through nature’s chain endures; 
Transfered like life, from breast to breast it glows, 
From sire to son by sure succession flows, 
Speeds its unceasing flight from clime to clime, 
Outstripping death — the wings of time.” 





THE HARP. 
_ Translated from the German of Kerner. 
It was the first of the honey-moon. Neither sordid caleu- || 
lation, nor yet mere passing fancy, had led to the marriage of 


Edward Sellner and his young bride. No,—their bond of | 
|| Hardly had the last stroke of the clock ceased to vibrate, when 


union was a pure and glowing affection, proved by time and | 
consecrated by many trials. They had early known and ap- || 


of his wishes. At length the much desired commission came, || 
and on the following Sabbath he led his beloved maiden to her | 


new home, a bride. The tedious days of ceremony and fes- 


tivity over, the happy pair were left to pass the pleasant sum- | 
mer evenings in the sweet communings of their pure and con- | 


fiding hearts. Little plans for their future life, Edward’s flute | 
and Josepha’s harp, served to fill up hours which flew but too | 


rapidly away, and the deep harmony of their instruments | 
|his prohibition hastened for the physician, who happened to 


seemed to them a friendly presage of that deeper accord | 
which was to bless their wedded years. One evening, after || 
having enjoyed their music until a later hour than usual, Jo- | 


increased a previously slight fever, that she now no longer! 


concealed her indisposition, but anxiously requested that me- |) ©¥' 
|| with a trembling voice entreated to be conveyed to Josepha’s 


dical aid mifht be called. The physician, deeming her ill-| 
ness slight, promised an entire recovery by the next morning. 
Poor Josepha, however, passed an extremely restless night, 
through the whole of which she raved incessantly, and on re- 
peating his visit the next morning, he found her with all the 
symptoms ofa serious nervous fever. Notwithstanding the 
application of every remedy which affectionate zeal and pro. 
fessional intelligence could suggest, her illness increased daily. 
Sellner was almost distracted. The physician finally felt it 
his duty to inform him that his wife could not survive the at- 
tack; and on the ninth day Josepha herself became aware that 
there was no longer any ground for hope. She felt that her 
last hour was approaching, and with calm resignation awaited 
her fate. “Dear Edward,” said she to her husband, folding 
him in a last embrace, “with deep regret do I leave this fair 
earth, where I have enjoyed so much happiness with you; but 
although I may no longer be happy in your arms, yet shal! 
Josepha’s faithful spirit hover about the object of its earthly 
affections, until we mect again above.” Then, sinking back 
upon her pillow, she fell asleep in death. It was the ninth 
hour of the evening. What Sellner suffered is beyond the 
power of words to express. The blow prostrated his health, 
and he wrestled with the destroying angel. 

When at length he arose from his sick-bed, all the strength 
and elasticity of youth was gone, he were continually lost in 


} 
/ 


| fected than on the previous evening. 


|| may it please y 





sad reveries, and was evidently fast fading away. A profound 
melancholy had succeeded the violence of despair, and a silent 
sorrow consecrated the memory of the loved and lost. He 
had left Josepha’s apartment just as it was before her death. 
Her work still lay upon the table, and her harp remained un- 
touched in its accustomed place. Taking his flute, Sellner 
every evening made a pilgrimage to this sanctuary of his love, 
and leaning against the window as in happier times, repeated | 





On one occasion he was standing thus in Josepha’s chamber, 
—a clear moon shone through the window, and a watchman 
upon the tower of a neighboring castle was proclaiming the 
ninth hour,—when suddenly the harp, as if touched by some 
invisible spirit, poured forth the most thrilling tones, in har. 
mony with those of his flute. In the confusion of his surprise 
he ceased to play, and lo, the harp also became silent. Re- 
covering his self-possession, he tremblingly commenced Jose- 
| pha’s favorite air, and again the melodious tones of the harp 
| blended in sweet response. Sinking to the earth in a parox. 
| ysm of joy, and spreading out his arms to encircle the beloved 
shade he felt a breath as of warm genial air upon his lips 
| while a pale and glimmering light seemed to flit before him 
|Glowing with ecstacy he cried: “I recognize thee, blessed 
Shade of my Josepha! Thou didst promise that thy faithful 
| spirit should hover about me; thou hast kept thy word; I fee] 
thee near me; I feel thy breath on my lips!” In a state of in. 
describable exaltation he seized his flute again, and again the 
answering tones of the harp were heard, but constantly fainter 
and fainter until their whisperings were lost in expiring har- 
| monies. Sellner’s vital powers were fearfully excited by the 
| spirit greeting of this evening; he threw himself restlessly 
| upon his bed, and in all his feverish dreams the swect whis- 
| perings of the harp were continually heard. He awoke late, 
wearied and exhausted by the phantasies of the night,—he 
| felt that his whole being was strangely affected, and became 
| strongly impressed that his dissolution was approaching. 
Ww ith impatient longing he awaited the return of the evening, 
/and with confident hope again repaired to Josepha’s chamber. 
By the aid of his flute he had succeeded in lulling himself 
into a state of dreamy repose, when the ninth hour had struck. 








| the harp began its soft and low responses to the flute, its tones 


| gradually i increasing in strength, until they swelled into the 


| most full and perfect harmony. When the flute became silent 
| the spirit-tone ceased, the pale tremulous light again flitted 
about him, and in his beatitude he could only exclaim: “Jo- 
sepha, Josepha! take, oh take me to your faithful bosom!” 
This time, also, the spirit took its departure in low and 
murmuring tones which were gradually lost in inaudible vi- 
Sellner tottered back to his own room still more af- 
His faithful servant 
was shocked at his master’s appearance, and in defiance of 


| brations. 


be one of Sellner’s most intimate friends. The physician 


|| found him in a high fever with symptoms similar to those of 


sepha complained of a pain in her head. She had, indeed, | Josepha but much more decided. The fever increased through 
had an attack of it in the morning, but refrained from men- || the night, during which continually raved of Josepha and 
tioning it to her husband, lest it should cause him needless 'the harp. In the morning he was more composed; the strug- 
anxiety. The excitement of the music, however, acting upon } gle was past, and he felt that his release was near. 
a constitutionally weak and nervous system, so considerably |, closed to his friend the occurrences of the two evenings and 


He dis- 


no arguments could shake his belief in their reality. As the 
evening approached he gradually grew more feeble, and at last 


apartment—His wish was gratified. Te glanced about the 
room with swect serenity, grected with silent tears every 
object reminded him of Josepha and spoke, with a calm but 
firm conviction of tae ninth hour as that of his death. As 
the decisive moment approached, he took leave of his friends, 
and requested all save his physician to retire. They were left 
alone,—the ninth hour struck, Sellner’s pale featurcs lighted 
up with a supernatural glow—*Josepha,” he cried, “Josepha! 
greet me once more, on my departure, that I may feel thy 
presence and overcome death with thy love.” Immediately 
the harp strings resounded with a loud and triumphant harmo- 
ny, and a faint wavering light encircled the dying'man. “I 
come! I come,” he exclaimed falling back in the last conflict 
with life. Softer and fainter breathed the harp-tones, until, 
with his expiring breath, the strings suddenly burst asunder,— 
and all was still. Overwhelmed with emotion, the physician 
left the house, and it was long before he could erase the deep 
impression of that last sad hour from his heart or trust his lips 
to speak of it. In after life, however he would sometimes 
repeat the story in his own immediate circle, and exhibit the 
sacred legacy of his deceased friend—Josepha’s Harp.—Bos- 


|ton Post. 


A sTRONG DEFENCE.—‘There are three points in this case, 
ar honor,’ said the defendant’s counsel. ‘In 
the first place, we contend that the kettle was cracked when 
we borrowed it. Secondly that it was whole when we retur- 
ned it; and thirdly, that w we never had it. 


As by a fiction all men are considered innocent till they 
are found guilty, so, by the complaisance of the reading pub- 
lic, every stateman in a newspaper is considered true till is 
found to be false. 
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ery ms think, that what you say is true; that the good are always 
7 OS oe ner ae em loved; but mother you are mistaken, beauty is loved: people 

hardly ever think of goodness.’ 
‘My dear, people cannot tell how you think; they regard 
youasa mere child. I love you because you are a good and 
dutiful child. When you are older others will love you because 


| you will be amiable, useful and pious., 
dear, that our Father above can see within you a soul, far 


Original. 





Tam not happy now! 
Joy’s glowing tints have vanished from my sky, 
And sun-light gleams no longer on my brow,— 
Where hidden sorrows lie. 
Deep is the source of grief, 
The secret agony that rends my breast; 
In vain I seek on earth to find relief, 
The grave must be my rest. : Le 
shall all see each other, not the bodies, but that part which is 
truly, really, ourselves. And then, my dear, goodness will be 
‘beauty. Cannot my daughter wait patiently for that time?’ 
‘I will be patient and happy, dear mother, that I may grieve 
you no more,’ said little Elien, throwing her arms about her 


|| mother’s neck. Poor Ellen was scarcely eight years old. She |, 


Then I shall calmly sleep, 
Nor feel the blight that disappointment flings 
Around the heart—there I no more shall weep, 
The grave contentment brings. 





Nor would I linger here,— 
When hope no longer cheers the gloom of life, 


But seek a better, and a brighter sphere, } had been subjected from her infancy to the thoughtless taunts | 


Beyond this world of strife. 
‘ janie of her young companions, and even when they forbore their |; 


ingattity-ahemreoapeenivteser. unkind and inconsiderate remarks, they often indirectly and | 
From the pure fountain of redeeming love; 
And there my wearied spirit fain would go, 


To taste the joys above. nixa. || break her young gentle spirits. She was indeed sorely strick- | 


en, her body was stinted and deformed, and her face with the 
| exception of a very sweet and intelligent expression, was re- 
|markably plain. She became thoughtless, contemplative and 


ee . see 4 he happiness of Hea-| 
‘O mother,’ said little Ellen, bursting into tears and throw- | a seat reseiechon neni “P wa whine Gilet 


ing her head into her mother’s lap, ‘how happy I am, that 
ing | 5 s és eed g | that the desire of the child would be gratified. She saw her | 
there is a heaven, and I wish I could go to it now; now, dear |) 
A x ' little frame wasting away, and a bright, unnatural fire gather- || 
mother.’ Mrs. G took the child in her arms hardly |; 
ing in her eye, while her countenance sometimes wore an ex- 
able to speak for tears. She well knew the many trials to| 
Her young spirit seemed already 


THE LITTLE HUNCH-BACK GIRL, 


From the Portland Daily Advertiser. 











| pression almost of beauty. 


And remember, my |) 


'more beautiful than the body of your cousin Mary. And ina), 
few years this covering of the body will be dropped and we || 


| Happy indeed were it for the community, if white faces 
were as rare as they now are common. How much more ra- 
| tional are the people of the east on this point! So much dar- 
| ker are the inhabitants of England and the adjacent countries 
that we appear to them, on their arrival here, like so many 
walking corpses, rather than living men. A most excellent 
exchange would it be, could we barter our pale faces for their 
brown skins, even those of the fair sex. We have no sympa- 
thy with that fastidious delicacy, which forbids even a lady to 
walk abroad without her parasol, lest she should be sun-burnt. 
We would have her sun-burnt. She was made to have the 
sun shine upon her. It is for her health. Without it she can 
no more attain to perfect health and vigor than the top of a 
potato which is planted in a dark cellar. And it is more than 
Pitiable, it is rediculous to suppose that she must avoid the sun. 
|How much more rediculous to prevent the tender infant—no 
/matter of what sex—from playing in the air, the sun or the 
rain, lest it should affect its complexion! 

We repeat it, for it is an important truth, no person, young 





unconsciously wounded her sensitive nature, and helped to || or old, male or female, can be excluded—from the cradle to 


the grave—from the sun and rain, without injury. Weareaware 
‘that this will be an unpaletable doctrine, but it is true, 
||and must be promulgated. ‘ The fear of the sun’s rays—this 
'solarphobia—must be iradicated from the minds of our moth- 
‘ers and daughters; and they must either eat their bread in 
‘the sweat of their face, or in the strength which exercise, of 
some sort, in the light of the sun, always gives. Perish 
|from among us these notions about lilly whiteness; it is as un- 
‘natural in beings made in the i image of God, as can be pos- 

|sibly conceived. Let us, while we have the light, walk in 


thie ending daughter wa bjected 3 ; ae || 3 ; 
ee he eens re oe ieee aie ween disenthraled from every earthly passion and feeling and glowed || the light, even at the risk of being “tanned.” Let us be chil- 





her, as none but mothers similarity situated can feel. 


‘What ||. , ; ‘ 
hot ned to disturb my dear? ‘ | with an intensity of love, a stretch of intellect and depth of | 
has happen s y dear? 


Who has spoken harshly 
3 E 2% | thought, that seemed almost supernatural. Her sufferings || 
to you?” ‘No one, no one, mother. And I never mind it || 
2 ; f were so slight she was able, almost to the last to go about the | 
much, mother, when the little girls do call me names; they | 
: house, and busy herself with her books and flowers. A few || 
dont mean any hurt. But, O mother, how I might be loved, || 
7 . | moments before her death, she laid herself upon the sofa, say- | 
were I as beautiful as my cousin Mary. Aunt says I am a||. ae | 
a , ing, ‘mother, I am weary and will sleep.’ ‘The mother felt 
better child, more gentle and kind, but every body loves| ! i 
é ‘ that it was her last sleep. She kissed her cheek. 
cousin Mary the moment they see her; and they smile upon} 
her and often kiss her. This morning Mary and I were play- 
g toge and a lady passed by with a sweet pleas . , 
-» diva: #aaheaseniecaan, Aeon esienack sgnmemgecrege: back, dear mother. How very good our father in heaven is to | 
I loved her as soon as I sawher. She stopped and praised || ac ed Sis : aie 
Mary’ sis oleate + beieht hg Ose let me go so soon!’ She half raised her little arms, as if to | 
s glets and bright eyes, and, k . a . 
es " ere ik seca ton teen 2 | embrace her mother; they fell back, little Ellen had left the | 
Mother, I almost wished it was Then she looked | “ . : : 
: fists body. Mrs. G. felt that she was indeed a widowed and child. |) 
at me and said, ‘poor child” Then, mother, I could not SH 7: 
2 . ., _||Jess woman, but she scarcely wept. She lived many years | 
keep from weeping. And, she give me some money. She/|} ,. : ne 
eee | like one who felt she was a ‘stranger and a pilgrim’ here, ad- 
could’nt love me, and so she gave me money.’ ‘Ellen, Ellen, ||... i ike 
é 4 : é Se Bh . ministering to the sick aud relieving the wretched, and was | 
said the window, in the bitterness of feeling, ‘you will break : 3 
; at length buried by the side of her beloved husband and Ellen. | 
my heart.’ ‘Mother will you take the money and buy some 
clothes for little John, who comes to the door to beg? I shall 
never bear to think of it. And, now, mother, I will read and | 


not feel unhappy any more.’ 





cheeks. 








LILLY HANDS. 
“How I like to see those lilly hands:” said a friend of ours || 


But J || one day in speaking of a minister. “Don’t you think they 


‘Yes, mother, yes, so long as I have you to love. 
cannot stay long to be loved by none but you, and pitied by || are exceedingly beautiful? Dont you think they are very be- | 
OLE 


all beside. ‘My love, you will think less of the opinion of the || coming? | 
You wi!l feel that we are placed || Why, they are indeed pretty, we replied, and might do ve- | 


world, as you live longer. 
here to do good to our fellow creatures and be prepared for a | ry well, according to our ideas of fitness, fora lady. But we 
better world.’ ‘But mother, can I ever stay to be as old as you || do not think that they are at, all becoming in a gentleman. 

are? I love the little birds and green trees and pretty flowers, |) “Not in a minister!” he rejoined; “what a strange taste! | 


but still the world looks cold and dark and I want to be away.’ || th mi I do think they are exceedingly beautiful in a minis. | | 


‘My dear we must wait our father’s time. Though your body || 
> 
is homely and deformed, God has made your spirit perfect, | “Do you think, we replied, that Paul had such hands, or the 


and that you know will never dicfwhile the most beautiful | Saviour? How think you the first christians at Antioch would | 


body crumbles to dust. Think, my dear, of the great blessings have regarded the lilly hand, the taper fingers, the white | 
, the bosom pin, and the umbrella, in the men 








you have received, and not repine for those which are with-| | glow es, the ring: 
holden.’ ‘I will, mother, and be gratefnl to God for giving me | whom they were about to send out as their first missionaries 


such a mother, who has taught me to be patient and content- | among the heathen? | 
ed under my trials. I might have been ill-natured, and en- || You may depend upon it, this fondness of a feminine ap- 


vied dear cousin Mary for her beauty, had God given me a/| pearance in ministers is a great error. We want, for ministers, || 
\| 
|, mea who look hardy, and who really are so. 


and closer to her heart, and |, ® minister—a soldier in Christ!—so to immure himself in his | 
‘Ellen, many | ‘study, or to cover himself with gloves and umbrellas and close | 


different mother,’ 
The widow pressed her close 
the child and mother wept long and bitterly. 


and many, have been the tears I have shed over you in your || | carriages, as never to come in contact with either the sun or || 


infancy for I well knew that if your life was spared that all| ithe air, fur the mere purpose of giving his face and hands a} 


these trials awaited you. But my prayers, that you might || delicate appearance. 
be blessed with a spirit to bear them, have been answered.— | cepted—look brown and sun-burnt, as there is no doubt the || 


Your good aunt, with her beautiful Mary, is a less happy | hardy Galileans did who followed Christ—we want none of | 
mother than yours Ellen.’ | your pale faces. Oh, it isa great mistake to suppose that | 

‘I am afraid it troubled Mary to see you so much grieved; |the minister should be delicate and doughfaced, in order to/|| 
had you not better go and speak to her, my dear?’ be acceptable. Peter and the men of Galilee, with their brown 

‘Not now, mother; I’m afraid she dent love me so well as I \ faces and rough hands, and hardy sailor-looking frames, were | 
do her. When I turned to come away, she said—‘what a fool i quite acceptable. Who would not welcome them now? Who 
you are to do so, Ellen; the lady might in welcome, have given | would not exchange our white faced preachers for such men 
en you the kisses, had she given me the money. I should’nt | provided he could get that energy along with them which 
mind having a hunch-back, if people would give me money.” 1 made them be called the sons of thunder? 

‘Poor Mary; I'm afraid her beauty will be her ruin. Would|| On our friend’s expressing surprise to hear us inveigh, inci- 
you not rather be as you are dear Ellen, than feel as Mary'|| dentally, against gloves and umbrellas, we continued our re- 
But I have tried to feel and }| marks nearly as follows: 








Ellen |! | é : 
opened her eyes, and looked up; ‘mother, you will be all alone ! ing their songs of Zion. 


|| when I am gone, but I shall be so happy, you won’t wish me Pie 1 hii eneee ailing ieee 
’ 


It ill becomes |! 


We like to see men, ministers not ac- | 


|dren of the day—the day, I mean just as God has made it— 


with its storms and its sunshines. 
i| 


| Reuigious presupices.—“How harsh and discordant!” said 
ja friend who sat by our side last Sabbath, near where a small 
| band of Christian worshippers had assembled, and were sing- 


We made no reply. For those sounds, so harsh and discor- 


spirit. Back—far back to earlier and happier days, borne on 
the pinions of memory, we had been transported, and were 
listening again to the wild, sweet music of those chosen wor- 
|shippers who lifted up their voices in the green woods, and in 
||the humble cottage-church, far away from the gaze and in- 


fidel remark of the worldling. 


|| ‘Thus are our mental perceptions blunted or rendered doub. 


ly sensitive by associations. The friend by our side, had 


| grown up with High Church prejudices, and was all alive 
|to the heartless dignity of religion; while he had been taught 


from chilhood to consider meekness and simplicity as the 
chief attributes of devotion. In the almost indecorous aban- 
donment of feeling, which he would denominate fanaticism— 


|| we could see the earnest outgoings of an honest heart, labor- 


ing as it believed, to take heaven by holy violence—wrestling 
|| Jacob-like, for a blessing. 

Few, very few, consider that what they call religious opin- 
‘ions, are nothing more than religious prejudices, We hear 
every day, an expression of honest indignation against some 
sect—some denomination—and yet it is an almost thought- 
less expression, although sincere. All should remember, that 
there is one God whom we design to please, and-one heaven 
that we desire to gain—each for himself individually;— 
wherefore, then should there be strife and contentions among 
{those who have such singleness of aim? There can be no 
robbing of birth-right. Each is son and heir—each has an 
inherance that his brother cannot take from him.— Atheneum 


| & Visiter. 





| Dvetinc.—*A duel this morning—did you hear of it?” 


|| «No—who were the parties?” 


“'T'wo coopers.” 
“Two coopers!—Well, I suppose they were considerably 


| bunged up?” 
“I don’t know—but they must have been a couple of hogs. 


| heads, or they would never have thought of staving, bullets in- 


to each other.” 
“Jt is certainly worse than a case of the whoeping-cough, 


land adz (adds) another melancholy proof to the folly of man- 
kind 





PracticaL RETORT.—In the theatre at Weimer, in Germa- 
ny, not long ago, there were only seven persons in the :: suse. 





|The pit took offence at the miserable acting of a performer, 


and hissed him energetically; whereupon, the manager brought 


| his company on the stage, and out-hissed the visiters. 


a eres 





Neen nn ee aE 
MEDORA’S EYE. 


Original. 


TuriL.ing 1ncipeNnt.—I have heard a story, somewhere, of 
a merchant who collected a party together to give eclat to one 
of those little family festivals which brighten the dark track 
of life, and cheer the human heart inevery clime. It was his 
daughter’s wedding day ; crowds of her young acquaintance 
circled round her, and, as the father gazed proudly on the face 
of the young bride, he wished as bright a prospect might open 
for his other children, who were gambolling merrilly among 
the crowd. Passing through the passage connecting the low- 
er rooms, he met the servant-maid, an ignorant country wench, 
who was carrying a lighted tallow candle in her hand, with- 
out a candlestick.—He blamed her for this dirty conduct, and 
went into the kitchen to make some arangements with his 
wife about the supper-table; the girl shortly returned with her 
arms full of ale-bottles, but without the candle. The merchant 
| immediately recollected that several barrels of gunpowder had 
been placed in his cellar during the day, and that his foreman 
had opened one of the barrels to select a sample for a customer. 
“Where is your candle?” he inquired, in the utmost agitation. 
“I couldn’t bring it up with me, for my hands were full,” said 
the girl. “Where did you leave it?” “Well, I'd no candle- 
There is a great difference between a good fellow and a|| stick, so I stuck it into some black sand that’s there in one of 
clever fellow—a clever fellow is very far from being  good|| ¢he tubs.’ The merchant dashed down the cellar steps; the 
fellow, he 1s rather a good-for-nothing fellow. A clever fellow passage was long and dark, and as he groped his way his knees 
is always bustling about like a parched pea on a shovel; but || threatened to give way under him, his breath was choked, and 
a good fellow is as quiet as a mouse, and as easy as an old|| his flesh seemed suddenly to become dry and parched, as if he 
shoe. A clever fellow has all his eyes about him, but a good |) already felt the suffocating blast of death. At the extremity 
fellow never has his eyes more than three quarters open; he || of the passage, in the front cellar, under the very room where 
takes the world as he finds it, and thinks it on the whole a pret-|| his children and their friends were revelling in felicity, he 
ty sort of thing, and never meditates pulling it to peices to) discerned the open powder barrel, full almost to the top—the 
to make it: go better, as babies do watches. A clever fellow || candle stuck lightly in the loose grains, with a long and red 
will be sure to contradict you whatever you say; a good fel- | snuff of burt-out wick topping the small and gloomy flame. 
low will be sure to agree with you, whatever you say. A'| This sight seemed to wither all his powers, and the merry 
good fellow is a kind of tame bear, clumsy, but tractable, you! Jaugh of the youngsters above struck upon his heart like the 
may lead him any where, and persuade him to any thing.|| knell of death. ie stood for some moments, gazing upon the 
He will tell you good stories if you like to listen to them: and |} light, unable to advance. The fiddler commenced a lively jig, 
if you do not, he will listen to your bad ones; he will laugh at}! and the feet of the dancers responded with increased vivacity, 
your jokes and pity your grief; he will eat at any table and || the floor shook with their exertions, and the loose bottles in 
drink at any tavern; he will chirp over his glass, and praise || the celler jingled with the motion. He fancied the candle 
the nastiest wine that ever was bottled; he will never be the || moved—was falling!—with desperate energy he dashed for- 
first to break up a party, but he will sit beyond midnight, kindly || ward; but how was he to remove it? The slightest touch 
oblivious of his wife and children. A good fellow is quite in his || would cause the small live coal of wick to fall into the loose 
glory, when he is half drunk or half asleep. If you have wit you|| powder. With unequaled presence of mind he placed a hand 
may make him your butt; and if you have not you may play || each side of the candle, with the open palms upward, and the 
off your stupidity on him, he well take it for wit. He must|| distended fingers pointed toward the object of his care, which, 
care for no body, but be at every [body’s service; he bears no|| ps his hands gradually met, was secured in the clasping or 
resentments and is obliging to the whole world, except his|| locking of his fingers, and safely removed from the head of the 
own family, of whose existence he seems hardly aware; his|| barrel. When he reached the head of the stairs, the excite- 
mind like his body seems to have acquired a habit of sitting || ment was over ; he smiled at the danger he had conquered : 
quietly down and confining himself to a place; he is a man|| but the reaction was too powerful, and he fell into fits of most 
who looks as if he had forgotten yesterday, and had no// violent and dreadful laughter. Ile was conveyed senseless to 
thought of to-morrow; he is a complete nose of wax, to be|| bed, and many weeks elapsed ere his nerves recovered suffi- 
twisted or squeezed into any shape—he has no mental or||cient tone to allow him to resume his habits of every-day 
moral characteristics whatever; he is not a good man nor|| life.—Knickerbocker Mag. 
a bad man, but he is a good fellow; he has neither wit nor ——> 
wisdom but he is a good fellow: he has done nothing that}) Licurnine vs. Beecu Trees—The old threadbare story 
any one can recollect; he has filled no heart with grati-|| about beech trees being non-conductors of electricity, is now 
tude and no tongue with praises, but he is a good fellow.|| going the roundsof the papers. Two facts only have fallen under 
If he fall into trouble (which he is pretty sure to do for he|| our observation,upon this subject,and such as they are,are at the 
takes no pains to keep out of it) his friends pity him, itis true, || service of those who are disposed to attribute so rare a virtue to 
but they have a queer way of pitying him—they laugh at him || beech trees, as to make it an object, to have them planted be- 
with tears in their eyes. They will not give him a sixpence,|| fore dwellings for the double object of shade and safety. As 
but they will say he was a good fellow.—London Paper. both cases occurred on our father’s farm, we will give the pre- 
cise facts. The first which we recollect noticing, was were 
lightning had struck, or descended a slippery elm, and after 
descending about half way, from the top to the earth, the fluid 
In their domestic life, the Spartans like the rest of the || left the elm in part, and splintered the beech tree to the earth. 
Greeks, had but little pleasure in the society of their wives.|| Lest some of the sound in faith in the immutability of the 
At first the young husband only visited his wife by stealth|| beech, at least against electricity, may say that the slippery 
—to be seen in company with her was a disgrace. But}| elm did not give the beech fair play, we will give the other 
the women enjoyed a much greater freedom and received || instance, which will satisfy any stoic, that beech wood is not 
a higher respect in Sparta than elswhere; the soft Asiatic|| half as good a non-conductor of electricity, as a cabbage leaf. 
distinction in dignity between the respective sexes didnot||The electricity, as before, had descended another tree, that 
reach the hardy mountaineers of Lacedemon: the wife was|| was twice as high as the beech, and rent its immense trunk 
the mother of men! Brought up in robust habits, accus-|| into a thousand fragments. The larger tree was a white pine, 
tomed to athletic exercises, her person exposed in public|| about six feet in diameter at its base, and probably one hun- 
processions and dances—which, but for the custom that made || dred and fifty feet high. This giant of the forest was litterally 
decorous even indecency itself, would have been licentious—|| annihilated, and at the distance of about 20 feet, stoud the 
the Spartan maiden, strong, hardy, and half a partaker of the|| invulnerable beech of a very large growth, with a trunk of at 
ceremonies of public life, shared the habits, aided the emula-|| least two fect in diameter, split almost as fine as oven wood, 
tion, imbibed the patriotism, of her future consort. And, by|| from its branches to the earth. 
her sympathy with his habits and pursuits, she obtained an|| We know of no difference in trees, respecting their non- 
influence and ascendency over him which were unknown in conducting qualities, save that of altitude. Let the branches 
the rest of Greece. Dignified on public occasions, the Spar-|| of the beech but overtop the pine, as much as the latter now 
itan matron was deemed, however, a virago in private life || does the beech, and the latter named tree would soon loose its 








Her eye—go, search the earth, wave, and air; 
Ye find no emblem of it there. 

Mark the Gazeelle’s— tis soft and mild: 
Gaze on the pard’s—’tis fierce and wild: 
Look in tiger’s—playful when 

His tortured victim writhes again. 

Still father: watch the diamond’s blaze; 
Does aught recall Medora’s gaze. 


Look on the bolt of Jove, which flies 

At midnight through the murky skies; 
Leaps from the gloom, and lights the main, 
Then sinks in the profound again. 

Or mark the rainbow's mellow tinge 
When the pale mocnbeams form its fringe. 
Might there, if blended, hope to vie 


With young Medora’s kindling eye. wl, 


———— 
A GOOD FELLOW. 





THE SPARTAN WOMEN. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS, 





Natura curiosities 1x Texas.—The following, from ‘the 
Houston Telegraph, no doubt relates to one of those monu- 
mental mounds of the aborigines of the country, which are 
found in every part of our continent west. 

Near the northern boundary of Brazoria county, twelve 
miles above Columbia, is a singular swelling of land about 
one hundred feet high, and a mile or a mile and a half in cir. 
cumference, forming a long regularly oval knoll, which at. 
tracts the notice of every traveller, as it is the only eminence 
which breaks the uniform level of the surrounding country 
in the extent of forty or fifty miles on either side. Its singu- 
lar form and situation having obtained the distinctive title of 
‘The Mound.” There are two similar but smaller hillocks in 
the county, one about midway between Austin’s and Choco. 
late bayous, near the bay; the other nearly midway between 
the Brazos and Bernard, near the coast; the summit of the 
latter is decorated with several musket trees, which are prob. 
ably the only trees of this kind in the whole county. 
| Seven miles below Brazoria, and east of the Brazos, is a lake 
four or five miles long, and only two or three hundred yards 
wide, so closely resembling a portion of the Brazos in appear. 
ance, that there can hardly exist a doubt that it once formed 
the bed of this stream, which possibly at some former day 
poured its waters into the west bay of Galveston. 








Move or A wire.—It is her happiness to be ignorant of 
all the world calls pleasures, her glory is to live in the duties 
of a wife and mother, and she consecrates her days to the prac- 
tice of social virtues. Occupied in the government of her 
family, she reigns over husband by complaisance—over her 
children by mildness—and over her domestics by goodness. 
Her house is the residence of religious sentiments, of filial piety 
of conjugal love, of maternal affection, of order, peace, sweet- 
sleep and goodhealth.—Economical and studious, she prevents 
want and dissipates the evil passions; the indigent who pre- 
sent themselves at her door are never repulsed; the licentious 
avoid her presence. She has the character of reserve and dig- 
nity that make her esteemed. She diffuses around her a mild 
warmth of pure light that vivify and illumine all that encircle 
her. Happy the man who possesses such a wife, and can 
justly appreciate her worth! Happy the children who are 
matured by her care, and modeled by her counsel! Happy 
the domestics who await her commands and enjoy her benev- 
olence!—and happy the society which holds in its bosom a 
being worthy of a better world! 








Wives wantev.—A Yankee who has wandered into Indi- 
ana, and squatted down upon a piece of ground that is growing 
in value every hour, writes home to a friend to send on a hun- 
dred girls —he wants one, and will find husbands for “the 
other ninety and nine.” 

Now this is one of the coolest pieces of impudence that we 
have seen for a long time. “Bring in your potatoes,” said the 
laborer to the minister, “and I will dig them for you.” 
“Bring on your girls,” says the Yankee hoosiers, “and I will 
marry them.” And this is to the fastidious girls of New 
England, that 





4 “Must be wooed, 
And not unsought be won.” 

But that is not all—he must, “the Sabaryte,” have his first 
choice out of a hundred—and then will find husbands for the 
“poor rejected.” Hard times and emigration may bring 
the New Fngland girls to change some of their manners, but 
they have not come to that yet. They are not going to look 
out for customers at that distance, and say with the city ad- 
vertiser; “orders from the country gratefully received.”—N. 

| ¥. Gazette. 


Joun Ranpourn’s MoTHER.—The late John Randolph, some 
years befcre his death, wrote a friend as follows: 

‘I used to be called a Frenchman, because I took the French 
side in politics; and though this was unjust, yet the truth is I 
should have been a French atheist, if it had not been for one 
recollection, and that was when my departed mother used to 
take my little hands into hers, and cause me on my knees to 
say, “Our Father which art in Heaven.” 





Pleasure is no more the end of poetry, than it is the end of 
knowledge, or of nature, or of religion, or of this world. The 
end of poetry is pleasure, delight, instruction, expansion, eleva- 
tion, honor, glory, happiness, here and hereafter, or it is no- 
thing. Is the end of Paradise Lost to please? Is the end of 
the Dante’s divine comedy to please? Is the end of the Psalms 
of David to please? or of the Songs of Isaiah? Yet it is prob- 


and she who had no sorrow for a slaughtered son, had very || reputation as a non-conductor of the electric fluid —Miami of || able that poetry has often been injured or vitiated, by having 
little deference for a living husband.—Bulwer’s Athens. 


the Lake. 





been written in the spirit of this creed. 
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